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REPORT  FROM  THE  FRONT  LINE:  MICHIGAN'S 
WAR  AGAINST  DRUGS 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1996 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security, 
International  Affairs,  and  Criminal  Justice, 
Committee  on  Government  Reform  and  Oversight, 

Lansing,  MI. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  the 
Lansing  Pubhc  School  boardroom,  519  West  Kalamazoo,  Lansing, 
MI,  Hon.  Dick  Chrysler  presiding. 

Present:  Representative  Souder. 

Also  present:  Representatives  Chrysler,  Hastert,  Smith,  and 
Hoekstra. 

Staff  present:  Sean  Littlefield,  professional  staff  member;  and 
Chris  Marston,  legislative  assistant. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  The  Subcommittee  on  National  Security,  Inter- 
national Affairs,  and  Criminal  Justice  will  come  to  order. 

One  of  the  unusual  things  that  will  happen  in  this  committee  is 
that  we'll  start  on  time,  unlike  they  do  in  Washington.  Sometimes 
they  have  what  we  call  "Washington  time"  back  there,  which  seems 
everything  is  about  10  or  15  minutes  late. 

We'd  like  to  say  good  morning  and  thank  you  all  for  coming 
today.  We  are  holding  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  field  hearings  on  our 
Nation's  drug  problems  and  drug  policies,  and  I  asked  this  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Reform  and 
Oversight  to  hold  this  hearing  here  in  mid-Michigan  to  learn  more 
about  our  local  drug  concerns  and  what  is  being  done  to  address 
them. 

The  information  we  take  back  to  Washington  will  help  us  formu- 
late Federal  policies  that  will  better  assist  Michigan  in  its  effort  to 
combat  drugs.  Our  goal  is  to  both  enhance  the  effective  programs 
currently  in  place  and  to  formulate  new  and  innovative  solutions 
for  the  future. 

This  hearing  is  not  to  point  fingers  or  lay  blame  on  anyone.  This 
morning  we  will  hear  testimony  from  two  distinguished  panels,  in- 
cluding witnesses  from  several  of  Michigan's  active  community 
groups,  the  Ann  Arbor  Police  Department,  the  Governor's  Office  of 
Drug  Control  Policy,  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  on  the  frontlines  in  the  war  on  drugs  every  day, 
including  the  DEA's  top  operation  officials,  and  a  real  leader  in  this 
effort. 
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Let  me  welcome  all  of  our  witnesses.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  you 
here,  and  a  privilege  to  be  chairing  this  hearing.  I  think  we  will 
learn  a  lot  as  these  proceedings  unfold. 

Let  me  introduce  those  Members  of  Congress  who  have  joined  us 
here  today,  all  outstanding  leaders  in  the  drug  war.  They  are,  on 
my  left,  Nick  Smith  from  Michigan;  Denny  Hastert  from  Illinois; 
Pete  Hoekstra  from  the  western  side  of  Michigan;  and  Mark 
Souder  from  Indiana. 

Before  we  begin  hearing  testimony,  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  outline  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  presented  by  the 
drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking.  The  national  household  survey  on 
drug  abuse  reported  that  the  drug  abuse  among  our  Nation's  youth 
aged  12  through  17  has  dramatically  risen  since  1992.  Marijuana 
use  has  doubled,  and  cocaine  use  has  gone  up  three  times  the  level 
it  was  in  1992.  Fifteen  thousand  more  young  people  visited  emer- 
gency rooms  for  drug-related  problems  in  1995  than  in  1992. 

The  bad  news  doesn't  end  there.  A  survey  conducted  by  the 
Michigan  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy  revealed  that  the  problem 
is  even  worse  in  Michigan.  For  both  10th  and  12th  graders,  illicit 
drug  use  is  10  percent  higher  in  Michigan  than  it  is  throughout  the 
Nation.  Further,  1  out  of  every  5  Michigan  eighth-graders  uses  il- 
licit drugs. 

This  increase  in  drug  abuse  is  simply  frightening  and  completely 
unacceptable.  It  is  disheartening  to  see  the  turnaround  of  a  long- 
standing trend  toward  a  decrease  in  drug  use  among  our  young 
people.  Throughout  the  1980's  and  the  early  1990's  drug  use  fell. 
Now  the  drug  culture  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  strong  come- 
back. In  order  to  get  our  Nation  back  on  track  in  winning  the  drug 
war,  we  must  reduce  the  supply  of  drugs  flooding  into  our  commu- 
nities and  reduce  the  demand  for  drugs  among  our  young  people. 

Today,  we  will  hear  from  active  members  of  our  community 
groups  in  Michigan  who  are  instrumental  in  achieving  those  goals. 
I  hope  to  learn  two  things  from  the  activists  who  have  joined  us 
here  today.  First,  what  programs  have  you  found  successful  that 
might  work  well  in  other  communities?  Second,  how  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  help  you  in  your  efforts  or,  perhaps  just  as  impor- 
tant, stop  hindering  you  in  your  efforts?  If  my  colleagues  and  I  can 
take  that  information  back  to  Congress,  it  will  help  us  bring  the 
national  drug  strategy  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  communities 
where  the  real  action  in  the  drug  war  has  to  happen. 

Law  enforcement  officers  and  State  officials  are  important  seg- 
ments of  the  community  that  the  Federal  Government  must  work 
with  in  unison.  We  need  to  learn  about  the  successes  of  our  com- 
munity-based and  statewide  programs,  so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  effectively  assist  Michigan  in  combating  drugs. 

As  we  seek  to  build  upon  successes  and  learn  from  problems  here 
in  Michigan,  Congress  in  the  meantime  jump-started  the  drug  war 
at  the  Federal  level.  For  the  fiscal  year  1997  we  have  appropriated 
$7.1  billion  for  the  Nation's  antidrug  effort.  This  funding  includes 
increasing  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency's  budget  by  more  than 
$173  million.  Additionally,  a  new  $75  million  initiative  will  be  es- 
tablished to  stop  drugs  at  source  countries,  and  a  $56  million  ini- 
tiative will  target  drugs  currently  pouring  over  the  southwest  bor- 
der. 


It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  what  we  take  with  us  from  today's 
hearing  will  greatly  enhance  this  stepped-up  war  on  drugs.  Only 
with  a  unified  broad  coalition  of  support  from  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels  can  we  hope  to  win  this  terrible  and  costly  war.  I 
believe  this  hearing  will  show  that  local  drug  battles  are  a  micro- 
cosm for  problems  that  face  many  of  the  States  across  America. 

With  that  introduction  to  the  problem  before  us  today,  I  will  turn 
to  my  colleagues  for  any  opening  statements  that  they  wish  to 
make. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Dick  Chrysler  follows:] 


Opening  Statement 

The  Honorable  DicK  Chrysler,  Acting  Chairman 

"Report  from  the  Front  Line:  Michigan's  War  on  Drugs" 

Hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security, 

International  Affairs  and  Criminal  Justice  in  Lansing,  Ml 

Septembers,  1996 

Good  Morning  everyone  and  thank  you  all  for  coming.  Today,  we  are 
holding  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  field  hearings  on  national  drug  policy  and  how  that  policy 
affects  us  locally.  I  asked  this  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Reform  and  Oversight  to  hold  one  of  their  hearings  here  to  learn  more  about  our  local 
drug  concerns  and  what  is  being  done  to  address  them. 

The  information  we  take  back  to  Washington  will  help  us  formulate  federal 
policies  that  will  better  assist  Michigan  in  its  efforts  to  combat  drugs.  Our  goal  is  to  both 
enhance  effective  programs  currently  in  place  and  formulate  new  and  innovative 
solutions  for  the  future. 

This  morning,  we  will  hear  testimony  from  two  distinguished  panels,  including 
witnesses  from  several  of  Michigan's  active  community  groups,  the  Ann  Arbor  Police 
Department,  the  Governor's  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy,  and  the  DEA.    These  are 
people  who  are  on  the  front  lines  every  day  --  including  the  DEA's  top  operations 
official,  a  real  leader  in  this  effort. 

Let  me  welcome  all  of  our  witnesses.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  you  here,  and  a 
privilege  to  be  chairing  this  hearing.  I  think  we  will  learn  a  lot  as  these  proceedings 
unfold.  I  can  also  assure  you  that  the  Members  of  Congress  here  today  will  bring  the 
knowledge  we  gain  back  to  Washington,  and  use  it  in  setting  the  course  for  national 
drug  policy. 

Let  me  introduce  those  Members  who  have  joined  us  here  today.  All  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  Drug  War,  they  are,  to  my  left,  Nick  Smith  and  Denny  Hastert  and  to  my 
right,  Pete  Hoekstra  and  Mark  Souder. 

Before  we  begin  hearing  testimony,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  outline  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  presented  by  drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking.  The  Monitoring 
the  Future  study,  conducted  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  reported  that  1995  continued 
a  trend  begun  in  1992  of  rising  drug  use  among  students  nationally.  Marijuana  use  has 
doubled  among  eighth  graders  and  risen  by  over  half  among  twelfth  graders  since 
1992.  Other  categories  of  illicit  drugs  have  shown  substantial  increases  as  well.  Heroin 
and  all  forms  of  Cocaine  have  climbed  steadily  since  1992.  Cocaine  use  has  nearly 
doubled  among  eighth-graders,  that's  right,  eighth-graders  since  1992.  A  report  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  found  that  kids  between  age  12  and 
age  17  have  more  than  doubled  their  use  of  drugs  since  1992-10.9%  of  these  kids  had 
used  some  illicit  drug  in  the  month  prior  to  the  study.  Fifteen  thousand  more  12-17  year 


olds  visited  emergency  rooms  for  drug-related  problems  in  1995  than  in  1992. 

The  bad  news  doesn't  end  there.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  Michigan  Office  of 
Drug  Control  Policy  reveals  that  the  problem  is  even  worse  in  Michigan.  For  both  tenth 
and  twelfth  graders,  illicit  drug  use  is  ten  percent  higher  in  Michigan  than  nationally. 
Further,  one  out  of  every  five  Michigan  eighth  graders  uses  illicit  drugs. 

This  increase  in  drug  abuse  is  simply  frightening.  It  is  disheartening  to  see  the 
turnaround  of  a  long-standing  trend  toward  decreases  in  drug  use  among  our  young 
people.  Throughout  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  drug  use  fell.  Since  1992,  that 
decrease  not  only  stopped,  but  reversed,  resulting  in  the  increases  I've  just  shared  with 
you. 

We  in  Congress  know  that  there  are  two  important  strategies  to  get  us  back  on 
the  track  of  decreasing  use  and  to  win  the  drug  war.  We  must  reduce  the  supply  of 
drugs  reaching  our  young  people  and  decrease  their  demand  for  drugs  by  reducing 
demand  through  community-based  programs.  Today,  we  will  hear  from  active  members 
of  community  groups  in  Michigan. 

I  hope  that  we  can  learn  two  things  from  the  community  activists  who  have  joined 
us  here  today.  First,  what  programs  have  been  successful  in  your  communities  in 
addressing  drug  abuse  that  might  work  well  for  other  communities?  Second,  how  can 
the  federal  government  help  you  in  your  efforts  or,  perhaps,  just  as  important  stop 
hindering  your  efforts?  If  my  colleagues  and  I  can  take  that  information  back  to 
Congress,  it  will  help  us  bring  the  national  drug  strategy  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the 
communities  where  the  real  action  in  the  Drug  War  has  to  happen. 

The  law  enforcement  officers  and  state  officials  can  help  us  too.  We  need  to  find 
out  about  their  successes  in  community-based  programs  and  state-wide  programs. 
We're  also  very  interested  in  their  cooperation  with  the  federal  government  in 
interdiction  efforts. 
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Mr.  Hastert.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Chrysler.  First  let  me  say 
it's  a  pleasure  to  join  you  here  in  Michigan  to  examine  such  an  im- 
portant topic  that  really  faces  our  country  today. 

Coming  from  Illinois,  I  understand  the  drug  problems  facing  us 
all  here  in  the  Midwest.  Just  as  you  see  in  your  area,  I'm  sure, 
when  the  pressure  gets  put  on  Detroit,  you  see  the  manifest  out  in 
the  outside  areas.  When  the  pressure  is  put  on  Chicago,  we  see  it 
in  the  western  suburbs,  and  then  when  the  pressure  is  there,  it 
goes  beyond  that.  So  it  links  us  all  here  with  a  common  problem 
and  a  common  cause. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  about  the  solutions  that  your  folks  have 
come  up  with  and  the  ideas  in  the  drug  war  from  the  community 
activists  that  you  have  here  today,  as  well  as  your  police  officers. 

Chairman  Chrysler,  you  framed  the  drug  issue  with  some  truly 
startling  statistics  about  the  dramatic  increase  in  drug  use  among 
our  youth.  Even  today,  the  Investors  Business  Daily  has  the  lead 
article  about  teen  drug  use  and  how  it's  gone  up  since  1992,  and 
the  really  frustrating  ways  that  we  have  or  issue  that  we  have  to 
try  to  stop  it. 

This  war  on  drugs  is  not  a  war  that  we  can  afford  to  lose.  Some 
people  wring  their  hands  and  say  we  can't  stop  it,  that  we  can't 
stop  it  on  the  foreign  side,  we  can't  stop  it  here  on  the  demand 
side,  but  we  have  to  stop  it,  because  losing  our  children  and  what 
we  have  at  stake  here  is  no  alternative  for  this  country  and  for  the 
American  citizens.  It's  not  an  acceptable  option.  We  need  to  do  ev- 
erything we  can  at  the  Federal  level  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
community  activists,  like  the  ones  who  have  come  here  to  testify 
today.  We  must  stop  the  drugs  before  they  reach  our  country  and 
get  into  the  hands  of  our  children. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  probably  cost  effective  to  try  to  stop  a 
kilo  of  coca  paste  in  the  jungles  of  Peru  or  Bolivia  at  a  cost  of  $250 
a  kilo,  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  get  here  on  our  shores  at 
$250,000  wholesale  per  kilo,  or  much  more  than  that  when  it's  bro- 
ken up  and  sold  on  a  resale  level. 

That's  why  the  reduction  in  interdiction  budget,  which  closely 
parallels  the  increases  in  youth  drug  abuse  since  1992,  is  so  alarm- 
ing. Since  1993,  the  interdiction  budget  has  been  cut  by  over  $230 
million.  That  means  less  agents  in  source  countries,  less  monitor- 
ing at  the  borders,  and  less  military  commitment  to  the  drug  war. 
To  win  this  war  we  need  to  sustain  our  defense  against  the  drug 
smugglers  and  the  traffickers  who  are  assaulting  our  borders;  narc 
trafficking  represents  an  unrepealed  invasion  of  our  country,  and 
it  must  be  stopped. 

Unless  we  make  the  drug  war  a  high  national  security  priority, 
our  community  efforts  will  be  swamped  with  the  continuing  in-flow 
of  drugs,  and  not  just  drugs  like  we  knew  in  the  1960's  or  1970's, 
but  drugs  that  used  to  be  at  6  or  7  percent  purity  today  reach  90 
percent  purity,  and  drugs  that  used  to  be  hundreds  of  dollars, 
today  can  be  bought  for  a  fraction  of  that  on  the  streets. 

So  it's  a  purer  substance  and  it's  more  available,  and  we  need  to 
stop  those  economics  as  well. 

I  hope  that  we  can  go  back  to  Washington  after  today's  hearing 
with  a  renewed  commitment  to  fighting  this  two-front  war,  at  home 
and  overseas.  We  need  to  help  communities  with  appropriate  Fed- 


eral  support  and  meet  our  responsibility  to  communities  by  stop- 
ping drugs  before  they  reach  our  children. 

Chairman  Chrysler,  I  appreciate  you  holding  this  hearing  here 
today.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Congressman  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Instead  of  calling  this  a  war  on  drugs  over  the  last 
several  years,  it's  probably  more  appropriately  described  as  a  skir- 
mish. 

When  I  served  in  the  Michigan  Senate  here  in  the  early  1980's, 
I  introduced  and  passed  into  law  the  first  drug  testing  for  employee 
applicants  coming  into  some  of  the  departments  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  We  expanded  that  to  current  employees. 

We  started  out  with  the  department  of  corrections,  moved  to  and 
expanded  to  the  State  police,  and  then  expanded  to  other  depart- 
ments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  all  should  agree  in  acknowledging  that 
an  estimated  over  60  percent  of  the  crime  is  drug-related.  If  we  do 
declare  a  serious  war  on  drugs,  it's  going  to  be  safer  for  our  fami- 
lies. 

If  we're  aggressive  in  stopping  drug  use  from  the  time  some  of 
the  drugs  come  across  our  borders  to  our  communities,  to  our  em- 
ployees, in  the  long  run  it's  a  war  that  we've  got  to  wage,  and  it's 
a  war  we've  got  to  win. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

Congressman  Souder,  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Souder.  I'd  like  to  thank  Chairman  Chrysler  for  having  this 
hearing  here.  We've  had  a  number  around  the  country,  in  New 
England,  and  several  in  the  Midwest. 

We  have  several  upcoming  in  the  Western  States  where  we're 
trying  to  get  some  of  the  grassroots  input,  as  well  as  probably  with- 
in about  a  month  of  taking  over  Congress  in  early  1995,  with 
Nancy  Reagan. 

Then  moving  on,  we  looked  at  a  lot  of  prevention  programs  and 
treatment  programs.  We  looked  at  the  early  interdiction  programs. 

Congressman  Hastert  led  a  codel  down  to  Central  and  South 
America;  we  met  with  the  leaders  of  those  countries  and  looked  at 
interdiction. 

And  this  is  not  something  that  suddenly  came  up  here  in  the  last 
month  or  two  of  the  election,  it's  something  that  this  committee 
and  the  Government  Reform  and  Oversight  Committee  that  Chair- 
man Chrysler  and  I  and  Congressman  Hastert  are  all  on  have  been 
focusing  on  for  nearly  2  years  now.  We  have  been  trying  to  wake 
up  the  American  people  because  in  1989,  we  spent  a  lot  of  dollars 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  the  drug  problem  didn't  just  disappear. 

When  we  were  focused  on  it,  it  went  down,  and  when  we  took 
our  focus  off,  it  went  back  up.  It's  not  something  that's  likely  to  be 
eliminated,  but  something  where  when  the  Federal  Government 
backs  off,  in  our  cities  and  towns  in  the  Midwest  and  all  over 
America  we  feel  that  pressure. 

I  represent  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  we  were  inundated  by 
crack  coming  out  of  Detroit;  almost  all  of  the  major  suppliers  were 
from  Detroit,  they  came  over  and  down  1-69.  We  saw  it  then  go 
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down  to  Anderson  and  Muncie,  south  of  the  district  I  represent, 
down  into  IndianapoUs.  We've  seen  the  backhaulers  of  the  RV  in- 
dustry out  of  Elkhart  County,  IN  and  others  bringing  back  drugs 
up  and  then  going  into  Michigan.  We're  all  in  the  same  boat  and 
we're  all  working  together,  and  we  need  to  see  from  each  other's 
States  and  different  parts  of  the  country  what's  working.  I  thank 
Chairman  Chrysler  for  convening  a  hearing  here  where  we  can  see 
some  of  the  interrelationships  in  our  Midwestern  States. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

And  finally,  Congressman  Hoekstra. 

Mr.  Hoekstra.  Thank  you,  Dick.  Thanks  for  inviting  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  hearing  this  morning. 

Some  of  you  may  be  wondering  why  I'm  here  today.  I'm  not  part 
of  this  committee,  so  thank  you  for  letting  me  participate.  But  I 
chair  an  oversight  subcommittee  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Sub- 
committee, and  we've  been  going  through  a  process  over  the  last 
number  of  months.  It's  my  responsibility  to  try  to  make  sure  that 
the  Federal  programs  that  we  have  in  the  area  of  education  are  ef- 
fective, that  they're  consistent  with  congressional  intent,  and  that 
they're  getting  the  types  of  results  that  we  would  like  to  achieve. 

As  we've  gone  through  that  analysis,  we've  found  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  760  different  programs  that  deal  with  edu- 
cation; they  go  through  39  different  departments  and  agencies, 
they  spent  over  $120  billion  per  year.  And  despite  this  wide  range 
of  Federal  education  programs,  our  student  performance  scores  are 
still  declining. 

In  the  same  vein,  we've  learned  that  if  you  t£ike  a  look  at  what 
the  Federal  Government  is  doing  in  the  antidrug  airea,  it  looks  like 
we  have  over  200  Federal  programs,  going  through  at  least  12  dif- 
ferent departments,  spending  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$14  billion  per  year.  And  despite  all  of  this,  we're  not  sure  that 
these  programs  are  effective  or  efficient,  or  that  thej^re  making  an 
impact  at  the  local  level. 

Another  program  on  which  Mr.  Souder  and  I  have  been  working 
together,  we  recently  published  a  booklet  that  talks  about  magical 
Washington  bureaucrats.  It's  trying  to  expose  a  myth  that's  de- 
stroying our  country.  This  mjd;h  holds  that  there  are  magical  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington  that  can  solve  all  our  Nation's  problems. 
And  when  one  program  or  one  set  of  bureaucrats  in  its  spending 
doesn't  appear  to  be  working,  the  answer  is  to  create  another  set 
of  bureaucrats,  another  program,  and  to  spend  even  more  money. 
In  the  end,  what  we  find  ourselves  in  Washington  doing  is  measur- 
ing ourselves  by  the  amount  of  dollars  that  we're  spending,  the 
number  of  programs  that  we  have,  and  the  number  of  people  that 
we  have  working  on  a  specific  area,  rather  than  the  result  that 
we're  supposed  to  be  getting. 

I  also  have  oversight  responsibility  for  some  of  these  drug  pro- 
grams, the  largest  one  of  which  spends  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars 
per  year.  Again,  it's  not  clear  how  much  of  this  money  actually 
makes  it  to  the  classroom,  or  how  much  of  that  money  is  being 
spent.  In  fact,  we  have  found  thousands  of  schools  that  get  less  in 
grant  money  under  this  program  than  it  is  likely  to  cost  them  to 
fill  out  the  paperwork  necessary  to  qualify. 


There  is  an  example  of  the  Alamo  Independent  School  District  in 
Texas.  They  applied  for  a  Federal  Safe  and  Drug-Free  School  Pro- 
gram grant.  In  1995,  they  received  the  grant,  they  were  very  happy 
about  that.  It  cost  them  about  $1,000  to  apply  for  this  grant,  and 
the  district  got  a  grant  of  $13.  The  program  provided  $13,  which 
the  school  district  was  able  to  use  for  parking  at  a  drug  display  in 
San  Antonio,  TX.  I  think  we  can  all  see  that  this  is  kind  of  a — it 
would  be  questionable  about  the  cost  benefit  analysis  about  spend- 
ing that  kind  of  money  for  that  kind  of  return. 

Similarly,  our  committee  uncovered  a  school  district  in  Virginia 
that  sends  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  community  leaders  on 
3-day  retreats  to  the  St.  Michael's  Inn  and  Marina  overlooking  the 
Chesapeake  Bay — I  would  suggest  in  the  future  that  if  they  are 
going  to  do  that,  they  come  to  west  Michigan  for  vacations — at  a 
cost  of  $176,000.  This  same  district  used  drug-free  school  money  to 
hire  DJ's  for  dances  and  buy  wood  to  build  aerobic  steps.  All  of  this 
at  a  time  when  we  are  really  in  a  crisis  mode. 

I  think  what  we  found  in  education  is  much  of  what  we're  going 
to  find  here  in  the  drug  war.  Successful  programs  typically  follow 
three  ingredients;  active  parental  involvement,  strong  empowered 
local  leadership,  and  an  emphasis  on  the  basics.  In  the  war  on 
drugs,  parents  and  communities  in  a  simple  "Just  Say  No"  cam- 
paign are  likely  to  be  at  the  centerpiece  of  any  effective  drug  pre- 
vention program. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  to  help  and  to  listen  and  to  learn 
from  people  in  Michigan  who  are  making  an  impact,  and  find  out 
what  is  working  at  the  local  level.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Hoekstra. 

I'd  like  to  start  with  the  introduction  of  the  first  panel.  I  start 
with  Dr.  Jerry  Gallagher. 

Come  forward,  Jerry,  the  seat  on  your  right,  my  left. 

Jerry  Gallagher  administers  Project  Sentry  as  part  of  the  Michi- 
gan Zero  Tolerance  Offender  Program,  a  drug  testing  program  for 
drug-related  offenders  that  guarantees  their  abstinence  from  drug 
use  once  they  are  in  treatment  programs. 

Second,  Fawn  Jones. 

Ms.  Jones,  right  next  to  Jerry,  there. 

Fawn  Jones  joins  us  from  Neighborhood  Youth  and  Prevention 
Partnership  here  in  Lansing.  Her  organization  has  helped  many 
community  coalitions  in  the  Lansing  area  implement  effective  pro- 
grams with  their  young  people. 

Our  third  panelist  will  be  Jan  Bierlein. 

Bierlein,  right? 

Ms.  Bierlein.  Bierlein,  yes. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Bierlein.  She  is  director  of  operations  for  the 
DADS  Foundation,  and  represents  an  organization  dedicated  to 
helping  parents  instill  values  in  their  children,  and  they  have  been 
very  active  in  drug  prevention,  education,  and  promoting  the  fam- 
ily- 
Most  importantly,  she  has  three  children,  two  of  them  that  are 
with  us  today,  Andrew,  who  is  going  into  the  ninth  grade,  and  Jill, 
who  is  going  into  the  sixth  grade,  and  are  the  reasons  why  we  are 
doing  the  things  that  we're  doing  in  Washington,  DC,  to  save  it  for 
these  guys. 
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Finally,  Jan  Kelly  joins  us  from  Michigan  Communities  in  Action 
for  Drug-Free  Youth.  Her  organization  is  dedicated  to  increasing 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  drug  use  and  promoting  community  ac- 
tions to  stop  it. 

Welcome,  Ms.  Kelly. 

Welcome,  all  of  you. 

With  that,  let  me  ask  the  witnesses  to  stand  and  raise  your  right 
hand. 

[Witnesses  sworn.  1 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Let  the  record  show  that  the  witnesses  have  re- 
sponded in  the  affirmative. 

We  can  start  with  Dr.  Gallagher.  The  first  panel  will  have  ap- 
proximately 70  minutes,  so  you  can  give  opening  statements,  and 
then  we'll  go  through  questions. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JERRY  GALLAGHER,  PROJECT  SENTRY; 
FAWN  JONES,  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  AND  PREVENTION 
PARTNERSHIP;  JAN  BIERLEIN,  DADS  FOUNDATION;  AND  JAN 
KELLY,  MICHIGAN  COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Chrysler  and  the 
other  gentlemen  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  Smith,  I've  always  wanted  to  meet  you.  You  were  a  pioneer 
in  the  world  of  drug  testing  when  it  was  not  popular,  and  the  re- 
quirements that  you  put  on  drug  testing  have  played  a  major  role 
in  the  operations  that  I've  used  for — well,  since  the  1980's,  but 
even  before  that,  and  I've  always  been  kind  of  grateful  for  the 
ground  that  you  broke  in  the  applications  of  drug  testing. 

Let  me  just  spend  a  couple  minutes  and  outline  the  operation 
that  I  use  your  dollars  and  the  taxpayers'  dollars  for  here  in  Michi- 
gan. I  receive  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy  under 
Mr.  Ginster.  The  initial  comments  I  can  make  is  that  the  operation 
where  the  dollars  pass  through  that  office  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  cleared  for  criteria  and  supervised  and  monitored 
quite  closely  is  a  very  efficient  and  cost-effective  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. I'd  administered  programs  and  clinics  for  25  years,  since 
1971,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  more  efficient  and  more  cost-effective 
way  of  dealing  with  administering  dollars  to  receive  direct  services 
at  a  low  cost.  And  I  think  it  works  very  well,  and  Michigan  is 
known  for  the  fact  that  that's  very  efficient  operation  there. 

The  program,  Sentry,  that  you  referenced.  Congressman  Chrys- 
ler, is  a  name  for  a  component  of  a  program  that  I  began  in  1971. 
It  was  a  treatment  program  primarily  based  in  the  jail.  It  was 
treating  heroin  addicts  at  the  time.  And  it  occurred  to  me  after  just 
a  few  months  sitting  down,  hand-holding,  and  talking  with  sophis- 
ticated heroin  users  of  many  years  was  really  a  great  deal  of  fun 
for  them  and  a  lot  more  frustration  for  me,  and  the  answers  to  my 
questions  about  their  continued  drug  use  were  not  remotely  related 
to  the  truth.  So,  without  drug  testing,  we  did  not  know  whether  the 
people  we  were  spending  money  treating  were  indeed  making  any 
changes  at  all.  It's  the  only  hard  measure  of  data  we  had,  so  we 
instituted  drug  testing  as  a  requirement  of  everyone  in  treatment. 
I've  maintained  that  stand  for  the  25  years  subsequent,  that  drug 
testing  should  be  a  requirement  of  drug  treatment.  And  I  consider 
therapists  who  don't  use  drug  testing  but  consider  the  treatments 
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of  your  child  or  mine  for  drug  abuse  are  unethical  and/or  cowards, 
because  they're  afraid  to  ask  what  their  client  is  using,  because 
they  won't  be  able  to  deal  with  it  when  he  says  I'm  continuing  to 
use  cocaine;  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Most  of  them  con- 
sider that  confidential,  so  the  game  continues,  and  the  client  and 
the  therapist  share  a  confidentiality  of  the  client's  continued  drug 
use,  and  the  values  of  the  community  and  the  school  become  sec- 
ondary. 

Drug  testing  should  be  required  of  any  individual  who  is  in  treat- 
ment— we'll  discuss  that  broad  word  a  little  bit  later — but  in  treat- 
ment for  drug  problems.  The  consequence  of  that  drug  use  while 
in  treatment  should  be  accepted  by  the  treatment  plan,  and  the 
people  who  would  make  decisions  on  that  should  be  able  to  be  noti- 
fied. A  waiver  of  confidentiality  should  be  signed  by  an  individual 
going  into  treatment  if  there's  been  an  allegation  of  drug  use  by 
their  boss,  or  by  their  school,  or  by  their  family,  or  by  the  friend 
of  the  court,  and  the  secret  of  ongoing  drug  use  between  the  thera- 
pist and  the  patient  should  be  prohibited.  It  does  nothing  to  solve 
the  problem,  and  actually  maintains  it;  it  makes  the  therapist  a 
party  to  the  problem,  essentially,  and  it's  very  common  today. 

No.  2,  the  program  that  I  administer  is  very  simple.  It's  really 
so  simple  that  it  borders  on  the  primitive.  An  individual  who  is  ac- 
cused of,  or  arrested  for,  a  drug  problem  or  a  drug-related  problem 
is  required  to  provide  urine  tests  in  order  to  keep  his  freedom.  He 
or  she  may  not  be  in  any  treatment  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  that  we  do  tests  on  are  not  in  treatment 
of  any  kind.  So  they're  required  to  provide  a  urine  specimen  three 
times  a  week,  gives  one  about  a  99-percent  saturation  of  assured- 
ness that  this  person  is  clean.  When  you  go  back  to  once  a  week, 
you  drop  to  about  63-  to  66-percent  assuredness  that  that  person 
is  clean.  The  frequency  of  testing  is  very  important. 

So,  rule  No.  1  is  when  someone  says  we're  going  to  put  the  pa- 
tient in  drug  testing,  you  should  not  say,  oh,  good,  I  feel  better,  this 
Gallagher  guy  from  Michigan  said  drug  testing  is  great.  Your  ques- 
tion should  be,  how  much?  Once  a  month?  A  waste  of  time.  Once 
a  week?  Not  a  waste  of  time,  but  not  effective.  Three  times  a  week? 
Now,  with  a  36-  to  24-hour  half-life  on  cocaine,  metabolites,  on  bar- 
biturates, on  amphetamines,  on  marijuana,  we  know  that  person  is 
using  it  three  times  a  week — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  they 
come  in. 

After  a  period  of  2  or  3  months,  that  can  be  reduced  to  once  a 
week,  but  initially  the  testing  should  be  aggressive  enough  to  an- 
swer the  question,  is  the  person  using  or  not?  Not  to  nose  around 
the  question  or  suggest  we  answer  the  question,  but  to  answer  the 
question.  So,  three  times  a  week  kind  of  thing  is  what  I  would  sug- 
gest to  judges  and  courts  and  probation  agents  for  a  person  with 
a  drug  history  who  wants  their  freedom. 

It's  very  inexpensive,  even  totaling  all  the  expenses  of  overhead 
and  maintenance,  salaries,  light,  heat,  and  rent.  It  runs  approxi- 
mately $60  a  week  for  those  tests,  about  $19.80  per  test  for  all  ex- 
penses. So  it's  not  expensive  to  do  this  considering  the  jail  in 
Ingham  County  today  is  $40  per  day.  The  dignity  and  the  respect 
of  the  individual  who  is  being  tested,  paying  for  his  children,  pay- 
ing for  his  family,  making  car  payments  and  house  pajrments,  is  in- 
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tact  for  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $60  a  week,  50  percent  of  which 
I  draw  from  the  cHent,  from  the  defendant. 

It's  very  simple.  That's  the  program.  If  you're  required  to  provide 
your  specimens,  and  the  court  will  take  a  very  tough  approach  in 
not  overlooking  a  positive,  then  you  will  stay  clean.  You  talk  about 
treatment,  it  is  basically  a  treatment  in  itself.  If  I'm  going  to  watch 
what  you  use,  you  may  say,  I  guess  I  better  not  use.  If  the  police 
officer  follows  you  down  the  road,  you  drive  differently,  and  that's 
because  you're  being  supervised,  and  everybody  does  something  dif- 
ferent when  they're  supervised  carefully. 

I  have  a  motto,  and  I  made  it  up  in  the  1970's.  The  drug  user, 
you  may  have  expectations,  he  may  respect  you  tremendously.  The 
drug  user  will  not  do  what  you  expect  and  not  do  what  you  respect, 
he'll  only  do  what  you  inspect,  and  drug  testing  is  the  cleanest, 
crispest,  most  empirical  form  of  inspection  of  a  person's  behavior. 

Now,  the  agreements  that  I  drew  up  when  I  administered  a 
treatment  program  said  one  use  will  result  in  3  days  in  jail,  the 
second  use  will  result  in  an  additional  7  days  in  jail,  10  days  for 
the  third  use.  I  have  found  it's  not  so  critical  that  we  increase  the 
number  of  days,  but  it's  more  critical  that  punishment  has  a  cer- 
tainty, not  a  severity. 

The  severity  is  not  that  important.  You  can  threaten  someone 
with  huge — if  you  drive  back  to  Washington,  you'd  go  onto  the 
turnpike,  and  you'd  see  those  signs  that  say,  no  speeders  in  Penn- 
sylvania, you  rotten  so  and  so,  here's  the  penalties.  And  they  have 
them  posted  and  they're  huge,  $79  or  something  if  you  go  65  in  a 
55.  They  have  these  big  penalties,  so  I  slowed  down  to  55,  believing 
that  would  be  the  most  appropriate  thing  to  do,  in  view  of  the  fact 
I  wasn't  very  well  heeled,  except  that  everything  in  the  world  was 
passing  me,  trucks  and  cars  and  a  kid  on  a  bicycle,  and  I  realized 
well,  they  don't  mean  that.  If  they  catch  you  they're  going  to  fine 
you,  but  there's  no  certainty.  So  the  severity  is  not  the  issue. 

In  punishment  and  management  of  behavior,  especially  behavior 
we  don't  want,  certainty  is  much  more  important  than  severity.  We 
can  increase  minimum  mandatories  all  over  the  place,  it  really  has 
not  had  a  major  effect,  and  it's  not  particularly  a  good  idea,  but 
certainty  makes  a  big  difference.  And  that  then  falls  back  to  the 
hands  of  law  enforcement. 

In  this  program,  we  see  about  1,700  people  a  year,  new  people, 
starting  with  a  static  count  of  about  380,  390  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  We  add  about  1,400  people  into  that  program  every  year. 
We  have  three  groups  in  this  program.  We  have  people  who  are  in 
no  treatment  at  all,  people  who  are  going  to  AA  meetings,  informal 
treatment,  and  people  who  are  in  formal  treatment. 

About  55,  57  percent  are  in  no  treatment  at  all.  These  people 
have  a  very  good  track  record,  running  about  79  percent  clean, 
given  the  toughness  of  the  judge.  The  closer  the  judge  watches,  the 
more  likely  there  is  a  sanction,  the  more  likely  you're  going  to  go 
to  jail  for  3  days  for  use,  the  cleaner  that  group  is. 

There's  7  circuit  court  judges,  there's  11  district  court  judges,  and 
the  weak  judges  have  the  highest  dirty  urine  rates.  No  surprise, 
but  it's  true.  The  weakest  probation  officers,  the  busiest,  or  the 
slowest  to  respond  have  the  most  dirty  urine  rates.  The  individuals 
who  pay  the  poorest,  who  get  behind  or  get  in  arrears  on  their  fees, 
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have  the  highest  dirty  urine  rates.  The  reason  is  that  we're  saving 
them  money  by  covering  their  urine  costs  so  they  can  use  that 
money  to  buy  dope.  A  repugnant  concept  to  the  taxpayer,  but  it 
happens  every  day. 

So  you  have  to  have  a  copay  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  court 
for  that  to  have  meaning  for  him.  If  we  pay  for  it,  the  dirty  rate 
sk)a'ockets.  If  it  costs  him  nothing,  there's  no  investment. 

Freud  was  the  first  person  to  charge  people  to  talk  with  them, 
and  he  was  very  controversial,  and  the  doctors  in  Vienna  said,  "you 
can't  take  people's  money  just  to  talk  with  them."  He  said,  "They 
won't  listen  if  I  don't." 

So  the  program  is  successful.  Our  success  rate  varies,  but  it  sta- 
bilizes over  the  last  3  years  at  approximately  73  percent.  Seventy- 
three  percent  of  the  people  coming  into  the  program  are  clean  for 
the  duration  of  the  time  they^re  in  the  program.  There  is  a  small 
percentage  of  people  who  use  and  are  not  sanctioned,  and  they  es- 
cape or  they  abscond,  but  nearly  all,  somewhere  in  the  96-,  97-per- 
cent rate  are  punished  and  put  back  into  the  program  and  are 
forced  to  complete,  and  they  do  very  well. 

It's  an  effective  program.  It's  a  tiger-by- the-tail  program.  You 
must  every  day  stay  on  top  of  every  game  and  every  excuse  and 
every  nonsense  you  can  find,  not  only  from  defendants,  but  from 
probation  officers  and  friend  of  the  court  workers  and  other  people 
who  don't  want  to  be  aggressive  in  their  job.  You  must  be  as  ag- 
gressive with  drug  users  as  they  are  in  their  pursuit  of  drugs,  and 
they  are  thinking  of  drugs  every  day,  all  day;  that's  what  they 
think  of. 

A  couple  of  brief  comments  on  some  adjunct  issues,  and  then  I'll 
stop. 

The  issue  of  treatment.  When  you  hear  the  word  "treatment," 
your  antenna  should  come  forward.  There  is  not  a  stable,  consist- 
ent, or  an  identifiable  course  of  treatment  for  the  diagnosis  of  co- 
caine addiction  or  barbiturate  addiction  and  withdrawal.  We  don't 
have  treatment  as  we  would  have  for  appendicitis  or  for  melanoma. 
There  is  not  a  course  of  treatment  that  always  follows.  The  treat- 
ment is  almost  whatever  the  therapist  and  their  supervisor  will 
choose  to  do.  And  without  testing,  treatment  is  generally  quite  inef- 
fective, it's  talking. 

The  other  issue  is  legalization.  I  am  a  clinical  psychologist  with 
a  Ph.D.  in  psychology.  I  consider  myself  a  pretty  compassionate 
person.  But  we  talk  about  legalizing  drugs,  particularly  marijuana, 

I  am  more  strongly  opposed  to  it  than  I  have  ever  been.  I  have 
investigated  the  variables  and  the  ifs  and  huts. 

I  have  met  with  Mr.  Schmoke,  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  I  can 
find  absolutely  no  intelligent  basis  for  it.  The  only  intelligent  basis 
I  find  is  from  individuals  who  believe  that  the  government  would, 
No.  1,  make  more  money  off  the  taxation,  or,  No.  2,  the  government 
would  be  able  to  hire  more  employees  to  administer  and  oversee  a 
new  supervisory  bureau,  both  of  which  I  don't  consider  intelligent 
choices. 

The  government  hasn't  done  that  well  in  its  other  options.  We 
have  not  curtailed  alcohol  use  by  legalizing  it.  I  really  believe  that 
if  we  look  at  the  legalization  of  marijuana,  we  have  it  almost  legal 
right  now.  When  4,000  students  can  sit  down  and  smoke  dope  in 
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Ann  Arbor  every  spring  and  law  enforcement  stands  around  hoping 
not  to  get  bashed,  it's  not  very  illegal. 

There's  a  great  deal  of  loopholes  and  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  in  what 
we  call  illegal  drugs.  A  student  can  get  caught  selling  dope  at 
school  that  has  a  rule  that  you  will  be  expelled,  and  very  few  are 
expelled,  the  rules  are  excepted. 

That's  all  I'm  going  to  add.  I  might  just  suggest  that  if  jails  ever 
comes  before  your  committees,  that  you  make  sure  the  judges  have 
jail  space  available,  because  without  it  they're  hamstrung.  Without 
having  the  jail  space  to  put  someone  in  jail  for  3  days  for  a  viola- 
tion, the  courts  are  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  offender,  who  knows 
about  the  overcrowding  act,  which  was  enacted  again  this  last 
weekend  in  Ingham  County  for  the  seventh  time  this  year,  and  re- 
leases a  large  number  of  people  with  the  sentences  being  in  conflict 
with  their  release  date.  So  we  must  not  run  out  of  jail  space,  re- 
gardless of  the  arguments  that  we're  incarcerating  too  many  peo- 
ple. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you,  Jerry. 

Our  lighting  system  up  here,  by  the  way,  when  the  green  light 
comes  on,  it  gives  you  about  5  minutes  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment. 

But  Jerry,  I've  heard  you  speak  before;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  the  last  time  we  were  together,  you  were  on  your  way  to  an- 
other meeting,  and  I  didn't  get  an  opportunity  to  really  listen  to 
you  in  depth,  so  I  really  appreciate  you  being  here,  and  I  appre- 
ciate hearing  a  more  in-depth  explanation  of  your  program.  And  so 
with  that,  Ms.  Jones,  we'll  allow  you  to  have  an  opening  statement. 

Ms.  Jones.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  We  won't  hold  you  right  to  5  minutes  on  this 
stuff.  We're  more  interested  in  listening.  You  know,  we  have  two 
ears  and  one  mouth,  and  we  like  to  use  them  accordingly.  But  I'll 
just  give  you  a  guideline. 

Ms.  Jones.  Thank  you.  I  hope  it's  not  like  a  red  stop  Ught,  be- 
cause I  might  be  in  trouble. 

I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  this  morning.  I  am  the 
director  of  a  federally  funded  C-sect  community  partnership  grant 
here  in  Lansing,  MI. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  solutions  that  we've  found 
to  the  some  of  the  drug  problems  here  over  the  last  5  years,  as  well 
as  give  you  some  insight  to  those  as  I  go  on. 

In  1990,  George  Bush,  based  on  research,  stated  that  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, and  other  drugs  had  their  roots  in  local  communities,  and 
only  local  communities  can  solve  their  issues.  He  then  put  Federal 
dollars  into  the  hands  of  local  communities.  The  results  have  been 
amazing.  From  California  to  Maine  we  have  statistics  showing 
these  incredible  results.  Both  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  have 
working  partnerships  all  over  the  country. 

Mine  is  here  in  Lansing,  MI.  The  NYPPP  is  the  acronym  that  I'll 
use  for  my  program,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  and  Parent  Preven- 
tion Partnership.  We  have  used  the  C-sect  framework  which  has 
suggested  that  prevention  is  best  accomplished  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing elements:  initiating  a  community- wide  prevention  effort, 
using  leadership  and  guidance  to  maintain  the  momentum  through 
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active  involvement,  activities,  and  programs  aimed  directly  at  the 
target  audience,  building  and  assessing  resources  to  enable  the  ef- 
fort to  continue,  strategic  planning  to  understand  organizational 
structure,  and  the  impact  of  prevention  efforts,  partnerships 
through  cooperation,  coordination,  and  collaboration. 

Our  partnership  is  a  grassroots,  comprehensive,  city-wide  pre- 
vention effort  based  on  the  active  participation  of  both  youth  and 
adults.  We  have  established  a  5-year  history  that  has  proved  credi- 
bility, support  and  resources,  and  continuity  to  our  community. 

I'd  like  to  share  a  handful  of  examples,  specifically  about  some 
of  our  achievement  of  individuals  and  communities.  We  have  three 
goals.  One  is  to  reduce  risk  factors  in  targeted  communities;  sec- 
ond, to  reduce  drug  use  and  alcohol  abuse;  and  third,  to  increase 
individual  resiliency.  We  work  with  communities,  and  we  help 
them  develop  their  own  plans,  strategies,  and  alternatives  to  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention. 

I'll  start  with  one  local  community.  This  happens  to  be  the  Pot- 
ter-Walsh community  in  Lansing,  MI.  Prior  to  the  partnership  com- 
ing into  that  community,  it  was  one  of  the  communities  categorized 
as  the  highest  risk  neighborhood  in  Lansing.  There  was  open  drug 
selling  and  drug  dealing  on  the  streets.  It  was  very  polarized  eth- 
nically and  socioeconomically. 

The  partnership,  or  NYPPP,  launched  its  prevention  effort  in  an 
attempt  to  assist  in  changing  attitudes,  behavior  norms,  and  reduc- 
ing the  abuse  and  use  of  illegal  substances.  We  began  with  the 
local  Methodist  church  and  three  neighborhood  watch  groups.  We 
facilitated  a  community  kickoff,  and  what  spawned  after  that  was 
history.  The  community  crime  rate  dropped  60  percent.  They  have 
a  community  police  officer  which  they  went  down  to  city  hall  and 
petitioned  for.  They  have  over  12  neighborhood  watch  groups.  This 
all  happened  in  this  first  6  months.  There's  a  joint  neighborhood 
association,  which  developed  its  own  bylaws  and  sponsored  a  soft- 
ball  game  between  the  police  department  and  the  community  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  negative  tension  between  the  police  and  the 
residents.  They  sponsored  a  mortgage  fair,  organized  a  youth 
group,  sponsored  reading  activities  with  the  local  literacy  coalition, 
sponsored  a  yearly  three-on-three  substance-free  basketball  tour- 
nament, had  picnics,  block  cleanups,  and  meet  consistently  with 
their  compliance  officers  and  landlords  to  reduce  negative  problems 
within  their  neighborhoods. 

In  the  middle  of  their  organizing  efforts  occurred  a  community 
crisis  that  resulted  in  the  shooting  of  a  taxicab  driver.  Instead  of 
the  situation  turning  negative  and  further  polarizing  all  the  posi- 
tive gains  that  they  had  made,  the  community  instead  rallied 
around  healing  their  community,  using  this  situation  as  a  stand  for 
community  strength  and  bonding.  A  candlelight  community  vigil 
was  organized,  and  over  hundreds  of  neighborhood  residents  par- 
ticipated. 

Today  they  are  an  active,  committed,  and  caring  community  with 
residents  who  live  where  they  are  proud  to  live.  The  local  church 
and  the  people  there  made  a  difference.  They  did  that  with  the  peo- 
ple that  helped.  That  took  time,  but  it  happened. 

Also,  I'd  like  to  share  another  community  similar  to  that.  This 
particular  community  was  also  plagued  by  violence,  drugs  and  apa- 
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thy,  prostitution,  housing  code  violations,  and  a  rundown,  neglected 
city  park.  This  particular  community,  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
first  people  to  go  out  there.  I  do  have  a  staff  of  community  organiz- 
ers. 

A  shooting  occurred,  another  crisis  that  called  for  community  ac- 
tion. This  happened  to  also  be  with  a  taxicab  driver.  We  organized 
in  the  park  that  borders  this  community  a  rally,  a  call  for  action 
of  the  communities.  We  had  over  40  or  50  participants,  where  in 
the  past  we  had  just  a  few. 

We  had  a  hotdog  roast,  I  brought  flip  charts  right  out  in  the 
park,  and  we  started  brainstorming  solutions,  and  deciding  what 
the  issues  were  that  they  were  facing  in  the  community?  Unbe- 
knownst to  me  and  the  others,  the  drug  dealers  had  their 
girlfriends  in  the  midst  of  this  activity,  and  some  were  even  elected 
as  secretaries  to  take  notes. 

That  evening  of  success  for  that  particular  community  resulted 
in  another  fight  later  on  where  the  drug  dealers  threatened  those 
residents  for  trjdng  to  organize.  They  said  they  would  shoot  every- 
one that  was  there,  and  they  had  the  names  of  everyone  that  was 
there.  But  we  helped  them  take  a  stand,  and  they  did  not  stop. 

Today  they  are  an  active  neighborhood  association.  Their  leader 
was  elected  as  the  volunteer  of  the  year  for  the  local  neighborhood 
association  in  Lansing. 

I'd  like  to  switch  to  tell  you  a  few  testimonies  on  youth.  In  Michi- 
gan, 12th-graders  are  nearly  20  percent  more  likely  to  drink,  in- 
cluding binge  drinking,  than  the  national  average  for  12th-gra(iers. 
And  this  State  ranks  ninth  in  the  country  for  binge  drinking,  with 
significant  problems,  including  rape,  assault,  property  damage, 
poor  academic  performance,  and  drunk  driving. 

The  partnership  has  addressed  youth  in  a  number  of  ways.  Our 
biggest  key  to  involve  the  youth  is  to  have  them  participate — not 
adults  telling  them  what  to  do,  but  youth  telling  them  what  to  do. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  a  male  teenager  that  was  arrested  for 
setting  fires  in  Lansing's  parks.  This  individual  was  sentenced  to 
100  hours  of  community  service  that  happened  to  be  in  the  building 
where  I  worked.  If  you  see  this  youth,  he  has  long — or  he  had — 
long  red  hair,  body  piercing  that  I  even  cringe  and  tease  him  about. 
He  didn't  look  like  a  person  that  you  would  want  to  walk  next  to 
down  the  street. 

This  individual  stated  that  he  liked  his  work  with  us  so  much 
that  he  wanted  to  do  more.  This  youth  is  now  enrolled  in  Michigan 
State  University.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  youth  group  and 
has  helped  us  in  several  things.  He  is  a  smart,  intelligent  young 
man,  but  got  involved  with  these  negative  things  because  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do. 

He  alone  is  one  of  our  greatest  success  stories,  and  I  have  many 
others.  He  said  he's  really  glad  this  program  exists.  He  says  that 
marijuana  is  the  gateway  drug  to  many,  many  things.  For  him  it 
was  into  agriculture,  because  he  no  longer  grows  marijuana  plants, 
but  he's  making  salsa  for  me  in  the  next  week.  He  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Michigan  State  University.  He  is  not  a 
full-time  student,  but  when  he  finds  money  and  he  can  go,  he  goes 
there. 
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We  organized  a  city-wide  youth  conference  2  years  in  a  row.  We 
invited  youth  from  all  of  the  cities,  and  had  youth  from  surround- 
ing cities  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  Those  youth  planned  that 
conference.  It  was  put  on  teens  for  teens.  It  gave  them  something 
to  do.  At  the  end  of  that  conference  last  year  a  question  was  asked, 
did  you  like  this?  Would  you  like  to  see  this?  And  several  youth 
stated,  well,  we  want  to  do  this  every  week.  It  was  hard  for  us  to 
do  it  every  week,  but  those  youth  were  involved. 

We  have  a  group  of  Eastern  High  School  students  who  write 
their  own  substance  abuse  prevention  skits,  and  they  perform  it  to 
elementary  school  youth  throughout  the  State.  They  have  been  re- 
quested to  go  to  Flint,  MI,  and  other  high  schools  are  utilizing 
them  with  their  peer  mediation  program.  They  themselves  have  to 
answer  questions  to  their  peers  about  violence  and  substance 
abuse.  These  youth  made  a  statement  where  middle  schools  across 
the  city  are  asking  them  to  participate. 

I  have  several  other  stories,  but  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  flavor. 
My  understanding  was  you  wanted  to  hear  about  solutions  that 
have  worked,  where  we  have  put  Federal  dollars  for  this  program 
to  work  in  the  community.  I'd  like  to  state  some  other  things  that 
I  think  would  be  helpful  as  Congress  looks  at  prevention  through- 
out the  country,  but  those  were  very  important  for  me  to  share 
with  you  this  morning. 

I  want  to  show  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Congressman.  We  know  that 
resources  are  important  to  prevention  dollars,  and  I  have  a  graph — 
and  I  was  not  aware  to  make  copies,  I'd  only  found  that  out  this 
morning — a  graph  that  shows  specifically,  and  I  can  provide  this  to 
you  if  you'd  like,  you  may  have  seen  this  already,  but  where  we  cut 
money  in  prevention,  we  see  that  use  has  risen,  and  the  perception 
of  the  risk  is  down.  This  graph  clearly  indicates  that. 

I  shared  my  successes  with  you  this  morning  to  show  that  we  put 
our  money  where  our  mouth  was.  We've  had  successful  activities 
in  the  neighborhoods  in  Lansing,  MI,  because  we  were  out  there  in 
the  trenches  working  with  the  people  that  care.  They  need  time  to 
make  those  things  happen. 

One  of  our  other  greater  successes  is  that  we  went  to  a  con- 
ference, we  took  12  people,  including  staff  plus  a  couple  of  commu- 
nity police  officers.  Out  of  that  we  were  1  of  10  posters  chosen  for 
the  worldwide  pride  poster  contest,  and  now  are  launching  those  ef- 
forts. That  was  a  community  effort  with  community  people.  This 
was  the  successful  poster  that  we  are  now  using  in  our  program 
in  launching  a  media  campaign.  That  was  directly  with  community 
people,  and  if  you  don't  think  they're  proud  about  this,  then  you 
don't  know  these  people  in  this  community.  So  I  wanted  to  share 
that  with  you  also. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Jones. 

Ms.  Bierlein,  please  begin. 

Ms.  Bierlein.  Thanks.  I  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  and  your  willingness  to  listen.  I  have  solutions  for  you,  but 
unfortunately  I  also  need  to  point  out  some  problems  and  reasons 
why  we  need  solutions. 

The  one  thing  you  don't  have  on  my  resume,  probably,  is  that  I 
am  one  of  three  plaintiffs  in  a  Federal  lawsuit  involving  the  Michi- 
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gan  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  misuse  of  drug-free  schools  and  community  funds  within  our 
State.  We've  been  looking  at  this  issue  8  to  9  years.  I've  been  per- 
sonally involved  in  research  and  reviewing  the  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  as  it  relates  to  the  Michigan  model,  and  ac- 
tually gives  the  majority  of  the  funding  to  the  model.  Nineteen 
eighty-seven  was  about  the  time  that  the  funding  started,  and  it's 
most  unfortunate  that  what  was  funded  was  a  comprehensive 
school  health  education  curriculum,  and  not  a  drug  prevention  cur- 
riculum. 

As  we've  seen  and  read  with  the  Oflice  of  Drug  Control  Policy 
statistics,  Michigan's  youth  rates  far  exceed  the  national  levels, 
and  the  1994—95  levels  are  greatly  increased.  Of  most  significant 
concern  are  the  8th  graders  who  have  now  had  9  years  of  Michigan 
Model  and  whose  rates  are  escalating  at  higher  rates  than  either 
the  10th-  or  12th-graders. 

Because  of  the  facts  we've  brought  to  bear  through  the  Office  of 
Drug  Control  Policy,  through  various  Senate  committees,  and  the 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Department  of  Education  for 
what  we  consider  to  be  misuse  of  these  funds.  An  interesting  thing 
happened,  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  lobb3dng  that  went  on 
in  Congress  with  then-Congressman  Bill  Ford.  And  what  tran- 
spired has  done  an  incredible  amount  of  damage  and  dilution  to 
the  drug  fight,  as  I  see  it,  in  Michigan.  What  happened  was  com- 
prehensive school  health  was  made  a  legal  avenue  for  the  disbursal 
of  drug-free  school  and  communities  funds.  No  longer  were  funds 
given  out  in  a  proportional  fashion,  so  that  only  those  components 
having  to  deal  with  drugs  would  be  funded,  but  now  we  have  sex 
education,  health  education,  just  about  an3rthing  you  want  to  name 
can  fall  under  the  funding. 

The  part  that  was  changed  was  called  D  administrative  provi- 
sions, and  it  reads,  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  funds 
expended  prior  to  July  1,  1995  under  Part  B  of  the  Drug  Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  1986,  as  in  effect  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  for  the  support  of  a  com- 
prehensive school  health  program  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  au- 
thorized by  Part  B  of  such  Act."  In  other  words,  what  they  effec- 
tively did  is  those  who  had  illegally  used  funds  for  the  past  7  years 
were  granted  immunity  and  told,  keep  on  doing  it,  it's  a  good  thing. 

I  know  that  this  was  a  problem  within  Congress  at  the  time.  The 
Congressional  Record  for  the  House  records  the  statements  of  Con- 
gressman Solomon  and  the  manner  in  which  this  bill  was  passed. 

Congressman  Ford  worked  in  tandem  with  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  for  two  rather  unusual  modifications  of  the  House  Pro- 
cedural Rules.  The  first  was  in  February  1994,  when  Ford  re- 
quested and  received  from  the  Rules  Committee  a  modified  open 
rule  on  H.R.  6,  that  required  all  amendments  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  second  was  Congressman  Ford's  September  1994  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  invoke  House  Resolution  556,  waiving 
the  3-day  layover  requirement  for  conference  reports.  This  rule 
made  sure  that  no  one  in  the  House  would  have  time  to  either  read 
the  conference  report  or  to  hear  it  read  prior  to  voting. 
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In  the  September  30,  1994  Congressional  Record  of  the  House, 
Congressman  Solomon,  a  Republican  of  New  York,  stated,  "I  asked 
him  (Ford)  why  we  needed  to  waive  the  3-day  lay  over  require- 
ment. If  we  wait  until  Monday  to  vote  on  this  conference  report, 
the  Chairman  said,  we  would  be  flooded  with  phone  calls  on  Mon- 
day morning  when  people  found  out  what  it  really  does." 

"That  testimony  yesterday  was  the  second  day  in  a  row  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  asked  by  a  chairman  to  waive  a  3-day 
rule  for  a  conference  report  on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not  want 
there  to  be  time  for  people  to  learn  what  was  in  their  bills,  for  fear 
that  opposition  would  mount.  I  always  thought  that  our  system  of 
government  was  dependent  upon  an  informed  citizenry.  Now  we 
are  being  told  we  cannot  even  afford  to  have  informed  representa- 
tives before  we  make  decisions  on  massive  bills  costing  billions  of 
dollars  like  this." 

The  recommendations  and  some  of  the  things  that  have  gone  on 
show  Michigan  Model  funds  in  this  State  have  been  spent  for  such 
things  as  $212,000  for  a  computer  bulletin  board  that  was  sup- 
posed to  do  some  assessment  that  never  was  used,  other  than  to 
transport  messages  between  Michigan  Model  coordinators,  such  as, 
did  you  go  to  the  Madonna  concert?  Hey,  heard  you  had  a  baby, 
that's  really  great. 

Over  $10  million  has  been  funded  on  non-drug-approved  items, 
such  as  a  body  torso,  at  $1.5  million  on  dog  biscuits,  rubber  gloves, 
tinkling  phones,  a  variety  of  projects  that  I  don't  see  as  having 
much  to  do  with  drug  prevention. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  I  would  really  enjoy  seeing  and 
seeing  Congress  take  a  look  at  would  be  the  repeal  of  the  1994  lan- 
guage contained  in  H.R.  6. 

The  current  language  wrongfully  tries  to  absolve  violations  of  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  after  and  in  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact.  Current  language  is  in  no  way  represented  above, 
but  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  original  intent  of  the  law. 

I'd  like  to  see  control  of  all  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  moneys  reside  with  the  Governors  via  a  block  grant  proc- 
ess. 

At  this  point,  you  really  can't  vote  your  Department  of  Education 
out  of  a  job,  but  your  Governor  is  responsive  and  responsible  to  the 
people,  and  I  think,  as  we  have  heard  so  far  here  today,  that  these 
funds  need  to  be  at  a  local  level.  I  believe  at  one  time  I  heard  our 
past  director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy  state  that  less 
than  2  percent  of  these  funds  are  ever  reaching  the  kids. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  on  what  can  be  spent  on  administra- 
tion at  the  ISD  and  local  school  level.  Currently  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's moneys,  only  10  percent  can  be  spent  on  administration. 
There  is  no  cap.  Once  these  funds  leave  and  are  granted  approval 
from  the  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy,  100  percent  of  these  funds 
can  be  spent  in  administrative  costs,  and  not  one  penny  ever  reach 
the  kids,  and  it's  considered  legal. 

We  need  to  eliminate  consortia  and  require  those  directly  using 
funds  to  apply  and  be  accountable  for  them.  Federal  funds  need  to 
flow  to  a  local  level  where  priorities  are  determined  by  community 
and  school  partnerships  with  strong  citizen  and  student,  parent, 
grandparent,  teacher,  and  police  representation.  At  present,  large 
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consortia  don't  promote  community  initiatives,  and  they  thwart  the 
number  of  direct  appHcations  for  funds. 

One  event  that  we  had  in  a  httle  midwest  town  here  about  an 
hour-and-a-half  away  was  a  parent  organization  that  applied  for 
funds.  They  had  an  incredible  array  of  people  showing  up  for  this 
community  drug  prevention  program,  Pride  of  Newaygo,  Mr.  Robert 
Peterson  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy,  Senator  Jack 
Welbom,  various  other  officials  that  were  coming.  The  school  re- 
fused to  fund  or  let  them  have  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act  funds  unless  they  turned  the  total  program  over  to  the  school 
and  rescinded  on  the  list  of  people  presenting.  I  just  don't  see  that 
as  community  involvement. 

I'd  like  to  see  an  elimination  of  the  carry-over  funds.  Local  com- 
munities are  not  being  made  aware  of  and/or  having  made  avail- 
able to  them  all  their  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act 
funds.  Currently  right  now  there's  a  25-  to  30-percent  carry-over 
going  on.  There's  one  particular  ISD  in  the  State  that  has  success- 
fully done  this  since  1987. 

I'd  like  to  see  a  tracking  system  for  Federal  and  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  dollars  and  results.  Our  results  since 
the  Michigan  Model  has  been  brought  in  and  has  been  deemed  our, 
quote,  drug  prevention  curricula  for  the  State  of  Michigan  have 
been  escalating  drug  use  rates  that  seem  to  have  no  end  in  sight. 

We  need  and  must  demand  accountability  for  drug  prevention  ac- 
tivity, insure  that  all  the  Federal  fund  expenditures  are  publicly  re- 
ported, that  records,  evaluations,  and  grant  files  are  open  to  the 
public.  Citizens  need  to  be  empowered  to  hold  State  and  local  bu- 
reaucracies accountable. 

At  this  point  in  time,  even  the  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy  is 
unable  to  track  what  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  is 
doing  with  these  funds.  They  have  asked  for  more  definitive  use  of 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds,  and  at  this  point  it  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 

Clear  and  consistent  national  standards  for  the  funding  of  drug 
prevention  education  needs  to  be  put  in  place.  There  must  be  and 
must  be  communicated  a  no  use  of  illegal  drugs  and  no  legal  use 
of  illicit  drugs.  Prevention  must  be  required  to  teach  that  drugs  are 
wrong  and  harmful.  A  strong  no  tolerance  policy  to  drugs  and  vio- 
lence should  be  set  by  communities  and  schools. 

And  again,  thanks.  I  appreciate  being  here. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you  very  much,  Jan. 

Our  last  person  on  our  first  panel,  certainly  not  least,  Jan  Kelly. 

Ms.  Kelly.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  can  relate 
to  what  Jerry  is  doing,  and  to  what  Fawn  and  Jan  are  doing.  I  am 
very  much  in  accordance  with  their  beliefs  and  their  concerns. 

I  am  board  chairperson  of  MCADY,  Michigan  Communities  in 
Action  for  Drug-Free  Youth.  We  are  a  grassroots,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation of  volunteers  who  have  been  struggling  to  keep  it  alive  be- 
cause we,  too,  feel  that  the  moneys  are  not  being  made  available 
to  grassroots  and  local  community  efforts. 

I'm  a  nurse.  I've  worked  in  pediatrics.  Together  with  my  hus- 
band, extended  family,  and  good  friends,  we  guided  our  9  children 
and  11  grandchildren  through  this  crisis  thus  far. 
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About  12  years  ago  we  cooperated  with  the  PubHc  Broadcasting 
System  in  the  nationally  televised  pilot  program,  "Chemical  Peo- 
ple," which  supported  committed  parents.  It  was  then  that  I  real- 
ized parents  and  communities  are  becoming  aware,  educated,  and 
involved  is  what  it's  going  to  take.  That  is  when  we  saw  the  dra- 
matic downward  trend  of  drug  use  by  our  youth  in  the  1980's. 

The  trend  continued  for  about  a  decade,  and  then  I  realized  that 
the  grassroots  efforts  were  becoming  organized  into  services  that 
were  sold  to  the  communities  by  professionals,  and  as  a  result,  par- 
ents and  communities  became  overwhelmed  by  the  many  programs 
and  services.  The  experts  were  coming  to  take  care  of  everything, 
thus  enabling  the  communities  to  do  nothing,  and  the  spirit  fal- 
tered. John  McKnight  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  in  Evanston, 
IL,  says  that  this  enabling  leads  to  the  collapse  of  families,  failure 
of  schools,  as  well  as  the  spread  of  drugs  and  violence. 

Today  we  realize  that  instead  of  more  and  better  services,  the 
basis  for  resolving  many  of  America's  crises  is  the  capacity  of  the 
local  community  of  citizens.  It  is  not  as  important  what  we  do  for 
someone  as  it  is  that  we  be  there  when  they  need  us.  Thus,  the 
persons  offering  professional  services  for  the  purpose  of  sincerely 
caring  about  the  well-being  of  the  people  in  a  local  community  need 
to  stand  by  ready  to  serve  those  people  when  they  themselves  de- 
termine what  their  needs  are.  Allowing  the  local  people  the  dignity 
to  help  themselves  is  of  utmost  importance  in  order  for  community 
to  occur. 

Current  research  indicates,  of  course,  that  once  again  drug  use 
by  our  children  has  skyrocketed,  and  this  did  not  surprise  me.  I've 
watched  surveys  and  data  collection  for  years  and  years  while  we 
really  did  not  do  much  except  wait  for  professionals  to  tell  us  what 
to  do  as  a  result  of  the  surveys.  Obviously,  consideration  should  be 
given  as  to  whether  these  surveys  for  drug  use  should  be  contin- 
ued. They  do  not  seem  to  be  accomplishing  their  goal  of  alerting 
citizens  for  the  involvement  in  drug  prevention.  Might  the  surveys 
be  normalizing  drug  usage  in  the  minds  of  immature  youth,  indi- 
cating to  them  that  some  use  is  expected?  I  have  also  read  that, 
"Data  isn't  information  any  more  than  50,000  tons  of  cement  is  a 
skyscraper."  Are  these  useful  tools?  Do  we  need  to  reconsider  for 
today? 

You  invited  comments  on  problems  facing  Michigan's  efforts  on 
the  war  on  drugs.  I  have  named  a  few  from  my  experience  in  work- 
ing with  MCADY,  Michigan  Communities  in  Action  for  a  Drug-Free 
Youth.  We  are  the  State  affiliate  organization  to  the  International 
Drug  Watch,  the  World  PRIDE  organization,  and  the  National 
Family  Partnership.  We  have  received  very  current  scientific  re- 
search information  on  the  subject  of  drug  use,  and  in  turn,  we 
share  this  material  statewide.  Our  annual  conference  is  modeled 
after  the  World  PRIDE  conference  which  attracts  approximately 
10,000  participants  annually.  The  common  ground  we  reached  at 
the  PRIDE  conference  this  year  is  that  we  must  reenergize  and  re- 
mobilize  parents  and  caregivers.  This  year  our  MCADY  conference 
is  entitled  "Strengthening  Michigan  Through  Safe  Communities, 
One  Family  at  a  Time."  It's  going  to  be  held  October  5  at  the  Lan- 
sing Center.  Governor  Engler's  concept  of  a  mentor  family  for  each 
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welfare  family  could  certainly  strengthen  Michigan  one  family  at  a 
time.  I  hope  that  we  can  come  together  and  make  this  a  reality. 

We  are  truly  a  grassroots  volunteer  nonprofit  organization  work- 
ing directly  with  communities,  parents  and  youth  in  building  sup- 
portive networks  to  encourage  drug-free  lifestyles  so  that  each 
Michigan  youth  can  attain  his  or  her  physical,  emotional,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  potential.  We  work  with  partnerships  and  coali- 
tions, parent  groups  and  youth  groups,  substance  abuse  organiza- 
tions, and  medical  institutions,  and  we  maintain  a  toll-free  wats 
line  for  an  available  resource  to  individuals  as  well.  We  sponsor  the 
Red  Ribbon  Celebration,  which  was  initiated  by  parents  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Enrique  Camarena,  the  drug  enforcement 
agent.  John  Lasne,  a  storyteller  who  works  for  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  wrote  a  book  about  the  Red  Ribbon.  It's  a  story  of  hope. 
He  never  mentions  drugs,  but  he  said  to  me,  "If  we  can  help  our 
children  understand  that  we  need  to  take  care  of  each  other,  we 
will  have  the  drug  problem  and  many  other  problems  resolved." 
John  will  be  joining  us  as  one  of  the  highlights  of  our  conference 
in  Lansing. 

My  work  with  MCADY,  as  well  as  many  years  spent  being  with 
children,  have  helped  me  to  feel  the  needs  of  our  young  people,  es- 
pecially as  it  relates  to  their  human  development.  Consequently,  in 
my  opinion,  there  exists  a  critical  need  for  parents  and  caregivers 
to  receive  help  and  understanding  about  the  basic  physical  and 
emotional  development  of  their  children.  Therefore,  we  do  need  car- 
ing, capable  professional  people  at  this  time  to  meet  the  parents 
where  they  are  in  this  process  of  understanding.  We  do  not  need 
professionals  coming  in  to  tell  us  what  we  need  as  they  attempt  to 
sell  their  business  to  the  community.  In  some  instances,  social 
services  have  become  businesses  with  endless  possibilities  for  ex- 
pansion to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  needs  for  which 
services  can  be  manufactured.  As  a  volunteer,  I  attend  many,  many 
meetings  with  mid-level  administrators  sitting  side  by  side,  at 
which  thej^re  being  paid,  trying  to  determine  where  the  next  block 
of  money  will  come  from  so  that  they  can  gobble  it  up  and  put  in 
more  programs  and  services,  that  enables  the  communities  and 
parents  to  do  nothing,  because  they  do  it  so  well  and  so  efficiently. 

In  my  experience,  I  have  concluded  the  following.  We  need  to 
meet  our  clients  where  they  are.  We  need  to  allow  them  the  human 
dignity  to  do  for  themselves.  We  need  to  work  more  cooperatively, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  doesn't  mean  more  coalitions  or  sophisticated 
services  or  data  collection.  We  need  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  con- 
sequences of  drug  use  and  abuse,  both  physical  and  emotional,  and 
relay  that  information  to  our  clients.  We  as  adults  need  to  accept 
the  responsibility  that  is  ours;  this  is  a  legacy  that  we  have  handed 
down  to  our  children.  We  need  to  allow  our  children  to  be  children, 
and  not  expect  them  to  assume  too  much  responsibility  regarding 
this  dilemma,  it's  too  heavy  for  them.  We  must  always  give  our 
children  the  consistent  no-use,  zero-tolerance  message.  We  need  to 
determine  the  underlying  reasons  why  our  youth  are  engaging  in 
these  high-risk  self-destructive  behaviors,  and  deal  with  those  rea- 
sons, and  we  need  to  be  good  citizens,  understand  our  civic  respon- 
sibility and  impart  that  to  our  children  by  example. 
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Our  family  is  very,  very  happy  to  be  a  part  of  building  commu- 
nities from  the  inside  out.  A  perfect  example  of  how  we  can  build 
communities  from  the  inside  out  is  in  the  Heart  of  Camden,  N.J. 
It's  accomplished  by  a  faith  community.  As  you  approach  the  Heart 
through  miles  of  urban  decay,  there's  a  beautiful  church,  lovely 
gardens,  happy  people.  They  have  their  own  clothing  store,  food 
bank,  and  toy  store.  Some  of  the  homes  have  been  rebuilt  to  pro- 
vide ownership  for  the  people  who  were  left  behind  as  Camden  was 
vacated  several  years  ago.  "All  flew  the  fence  except  those  with  bro- 
ken wings,"  as  Michael  Doyle  says.  He  was  quoted  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  recently.  He's  caring  for  those  people 
with  broken  wings.  As  the  little  children  leave  his  school,  they  will 
have  the  resiliency  to  live  safe  and  happy  lives,  because  they  know 
that  their  friends  at  the  Heart  care.  This  is  accomplished  person 
by  person,  family  by  family,  extended  family  by  extended  family. 
Families  from  around  the  Nation  who  believe  in  what's  happening 
in  the  Heart  of  Camden  are  supporting  these  children  and  this  ef- 
fort. 

How  can  you  help?  Perhaps  we  can  eliminate  some  of  the  layers 
of  government  so  that  the  people  of  Michigan  can  receive  the  help 
they  need  and  deserve  without  so  many  hurdles.  The  Safe  and 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  1984  was  a  good  at- 
tempt, but  it  didn't  work  too  well  in  Michigan,  as  we're  all  aware. 
Most  of  these  Federal  dollars  did  not  reach  the  local  community  as 
was  intended.  It's  a  good  concept,  but  we  need  to  work  on  making 
these  dollars  more  accessible  to  the  local  people  instead  of  having 
them  administered  by  professionals  where  the  majority  of  funds  are 
used  for  administration.  In  our  local  community  we  experienced  ex- 
actly what  Jan  spoke  about  in  terms  of  the  school  district  wanting 
to  be  in  control,  not  allowing  the  people  of  the  community,  or  the 
parents  of  the  children  to  be  involved.  We  need  to  take  a  look  at 
whether  these  funds  are  truly  being  spent  to  enhance  existing  pro- 
grams and  curriculum.  In  my  opinion,  that's  what  they  were  in- 
tended for.  We  now  have  in  black  and  white  the  statistics  that  tell 
us  we  must  reconsider  what  we've  done,  what  we're  doing,  and 
where  change  needs  to  occur.  John  Lasne  states,  "Most  problems 
can  be  solved  if  people  just  take  the  time  to  get  together  and  work 
on  a  solution,"  and  it's  what  we're  doing  here  today,  very  appar- 
ently. 

I've  listed  some  suggested  reading  with  information  that  would 
enhance  my  vision  for  Michigan  and  what  I  have  spoken  about. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Kelly  follows:! 
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COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  REFORM  AND  OVERSIGHT 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security,  International  Affairs  and  Criminal  Justice 

"Report  from  the  Front  Line:  Michigan's  War  on  Drugs." 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today  on  the  problems  faced  by  Michigan's  efforts 
in  the  War  on  Drugs.  This  drug  crisis,  especially  as  it  relates  to  our  youth,  is  indeed  a  very 
serious  problem.  I  come  to  you  as  a  concerned  parent,  speaking  from  a  parent  perspecti\  e.  I  am  a 
nurse,  having  worked  in  pediatrics,  and  together  with  my  husband,  extended  family  and  good 
friends,  have  thus  far  guided  our  nine  children  and  eleven  grandchildren  through  this  crisis. 

Approximately  twelve  years  ago  my  husband  and  I  were  asked  to  coordinate  our  community  with 
the  effort  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  System  (PBS)  in  the  hope  of  creating  an  awareness  of  the 
drug  problem  in  our  nation,  especially  among  the  children.  PBS  began  with  a  nationally  televised 
pilot  program,  "Chemical  People",  which  gave  birth  to  a  core  of  committed  parents  who  were 
determined  to  save  their  children  from  this  human  devastation.  Parents  and  communities  became 
aware,  educated,  and  involved.  In  m\  opinion,  this  mobilization  of  parents  with  the  grassroots 
movement  is  what  affected  the  dramatic  downward  trend  of  drug  us  by  our  youth  in  the  '80s. 

The  trend  continued  for  nearly  a  decade.  Then  these  grassroots  efforts  became  organized  into 
services  which  were  sold  to  communities  by  professionals.  As  a  result,  parents/communities 
became  overwhelmed  by  the  many  programs  and  services.  The  "experts"  were  coming  to  take 
care  of  everything,  thus  enabling  communities  to  do  nothing,  and  the  spirit  faltered.  According 
to  John  McKnight  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  and  Policy  Research  at  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston,  Illinois  --  this  enabling  leads  to  the  collapse  of  families,  failure  of 
schools,  as  well  as  the  spread  of  drugs  and  violence. 

Today  we  have  come  to  realize  that  instead  of  more  and  better  services,  the  basis  for  resolving 
many  of  America's  crises  is  the  capacity  of  the  local  community  of  citizens.  It  is  not  as 
important  that  we  'do  for'  someone  as  it  is  that  we  'be  there'  when  someone  needs  us.  Thus,  the 
persons  offering  professional  services  for  the  purpose  of  sincerely  caring  about  the  well-being  of 
people  in  a  local  community  need  to  stand  ready  to  serve  those  people  when  the  local  community 
determines  what  services  are  needed.  Encouraging  and  assisting  community  members  --  allowing 
them  the  dignity  to  help  themselves,  is  of  utmost  importance  in  order  for  community  to  occur. 

Current  research  indicates  that  drug  use  by  12-  tol7-year-olds  has  skyrocketed.  This  did  not 
surprise  me.  I  watched  surveys  and  data  collection  for  years  while  we  did  nothing  but  wait  for 
professionals  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  All  we  needed  to  do  was  look  around  us  and  realize  that 
many  children  were  in  trouble.  I  recently  read  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  whether 
student  surveys  for  drug  usage  should  be  continued.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  accomplishing  their 
goal  of  alerting  citizens  for  involvement  in  drug  prevention.  And  might  the  surveys  be 
'normalizing'  drug  usage  in  the  minds  of  immature  youth,  indicating  to  them  that  some  use  is 
expected?  I  have  also  read  "Data  isn't  information  any  more  than  fifty  thousand  tons  of  cement  is 
a  skyscraper."  Are  these  useful  tools'?  Do  we  need  to  reconsider  there  usefulness  for  today? 
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You  invited  comments  on  problems  faced  by  Michigan's  efforts  in  the  War  on  Drugs.  I  have 
named  a  few  that  we  have  experienced  in  our  work  at  Michigan  Communities  in  Action  for 
Drug-Free  Youth  (MCADY).  As  the  State  affiliate  organization  to  the  International  Drug  Watch, 
the  PRIDE  organization,  and  the  National  Family  Partnership  (NFP),  we  receive  the  most  current 
research  information  on  the  subject  of  drug  use,  and  in  turn  share  this  material  statewide.  Our 
Annual  Conference  is  modeled  after  the  International  PRIDE  Conference,  which  attracts 
approximately  10,000  participants  annually.  The  common  ground  we  reached  at  the  PRIDE 
Conference  this  year  was  that  we  must  re-energize  and  re-mobilize  parents/caregivers.  This  year 
the  MCADY  Conference,  entitled  "Strengthening  Michigan  Through  Healthy  Communities,  One 
Family  at  a  Time",  is  being  held  on  October  5  at  the  Lansing  Center.  Governor  Engler's  concept 
of  a  mentor  family  for  each  welfare  family  could  be  a  very  healthy  effort.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can 
come  together  and  make  this  a  reality. 

MCADY  is  truly  a  grassroots  volunteer  non-profit  organization  working  directly  with 
communities,  parents,  and  youth  in  building  supportive  networks  to  encourage  drug-free 
lifestyles  so  that  each  Michigan  youth  can  attain  his  or  her  physical,  emotional,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  potential.  We  work  with  partnerships,  coalitions,  parent  groups,  youth  groups,  other 
substance  abuse  organizations  and  medical  institutions,  and  maintain  a  toll-free  Michigan  Wats 
line  to  be  an  available  resource  to  individuals  as  well.  MCADY  sponsors  the  National  Red 
Ribbon  Celebration  which  was  initiated  by  parents  to  commemorate  the  death  of  drug 
enforcement  agent,  Enrique  Camarena.  John  Lasne,  a  storyteller  who  works  for  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  has  written  "The  Red  Ribbon",  a  story  of  hope,  which  so  beautifully  describes 
the  meaning  of  our  Red  Ribbon  Celebration.  'Drugs'  is  never  mentioned  in  the  story,  but  as  John 
said  to  me,  "if  we  can  help  our  children  understand  that  we  need  to  take  care  of  each  other,  we 
will  have  the  drug  problem,  and  many  other  problems,  resolved".  John  will  be  joining  us  at  our 
Conference  in  Lansing. 

My  work  with  MCADY,  as  well  as  the  many  years  spent  being  with  children,  have  helped  me 
feel  the  needs  of  our  young  people  as  those  needs  relate  to  their  human  development. 
Consequently,  in  my  opinion,  there  exists  a  critical  need  for  parents/caregivers  to  receive  help  in 
understanding  the  basic  physical  and  emotional  development  of  the  children  for  whom  thev  are 
responsible.  Therefore,  we  do  need  caring  and  capable  people  at  this  time  to  meet  the  parents 
where  they  are  in  this  process  of  understanding.  On  the  contrary,  we  do  not  need  professionals 
coming  to  tell  parents  what  is  needed  as  they  attempt  to  sell  their  "business"  to  the  communitv. 
In  some  instances,  social  services  have  become  businesses  with  endless  possibilities  for 
expansion  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  needs  for  which  services  can  be 
manufactured.  As  a  volunteer,  I  attend  many,  many  meetings  where  mid-level  administrators  are 
sitting  side  by  side  (at  which  time  they  are  being  paid)  trying  to  determine  where  the  next  block 
of  money  will  come  from  that  they  can  gobble  up  for  more  and  more  programs  and  services. 
Then  those  dollars  are  used  to  continue  even  more  programs  and  services  which  we  now  know 
are  not  the  answer.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  see  more  assistance  and  support  for  grassroots  efforts 
and  volunteers  at  the  local  level. 
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From  my  experience  over  the  years,  I  have  concluded  the  following: 

We,  the  helpers,  need  to  meet  our  clients  where  they  are; 

We,  the  helpers,  need  to  allow  our  clients  the  human  dignity  to  'do  for'  themselves; 

We,  the  helpers,  need  to  work  more  cooperatively  (this  does  not  mean  more  coalitions, 

more  sophisticated  services,  nor  more  data-collecting); 
We,  the  helpers,  need  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  consequences  of  drug  use  and  abuse, 

both  physical  and  emotional,  and  relay  that  information  to  our  clients; 
We,  the  helpers,  as  adults,  need  to  accept  the  responsibility  that  is  ours;  this  is  a  legacy 

we  have  handed  down  to  our  children; 
We,  the  helpers,  need  to  allow  children  to  be  children,  and  not  expect  them  to  assume 

too  much  responsibility  regarding  this  dilemma,  it  is  too  heavy  for  them; 
We,  the  helpers,  need  to  determine  the  underlying  reasons  why  our  youth  are  choosing 

high-risk  behaviors  —  self-destructive  behaviors  —  and  deal  with  those  reasons; 
We,  the  helpers ,  need  to  be  good  citizens  —  understand  our  civic  responsibility  —  and 

impart  that  to  our  children  by  example. 


If  you  care  to  pursue  a  better  understanding  of  this  vision  of  "building  communities  from  the 
inside  out",  a  visit  to  the  Heart  of  Camden,  New  Jersey  would  certainly  show  you  how  this 
works.  As  you  approach  the  Heart  through  miles  of  devastation  and  decay,  you  come  to  a 
beautiful  structure  surrounded  by  lovely  gardens  and  happy  people.  You  will  find  their  clothing 
store,  food  bank,  toy  store,  and  some  of  the  homes  which  have  been  rebuilt  to  provide  ownership 
for  the  people  who  were  left  behind  as  Camden  was  vacated  years  ago.  At  one  point,  "all  flew  the 
fence  except  those  with  broken  wings"  as  Michael  Doyle  was  quoted  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  recently.  So  he  is  caring  for  those  with  broken  wings.  And  it  works  so  well.  As 
the  little  children  leave  his  school,  they  will  have  the  resiliency  to  live  healthy  lives,  because  they 
know  that  their  friends  at  the  Heart  care.  This  is  accomplished  person  by  person,  family  by 
family,  extended  family  by  extended  family,  (families  from  around  the  nation  who  believe  in 
what  is  happening  in  the  Heart  of  Camden  and  are  sponsoring  these  children  and  supporting  this 
effort).  It  says  it  all.  My  vision  for  MCADY  is  to  reach  out  across  Michigan  and  help  this  to 
happen. 

Now  I  ask  you,  how  can  you  help?  Can  we  eliminate  some  layers  of  "government"  so  that  the 
people  of  Michigan  can  receive  the  help  they  need  and  deserve  without  too  many  hurdles?  The 
Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  1984  was  a  good  attempt,  but  it  did  not 
work  too  well  here  in  Michigan,  as  you  probably  are  aware.  Most  of  those  federal  dollars  did 
not  reach  the  local  communities  as  was  intended.  It  is  a  good  concept  and  we  need  to  work  on 
making  those  dollars  more  accessible  to  the  local  people  instead  of  having  them  administered  by 
professionals  where  the  majority  of  the  funds  are  used  for  administration.  We  need  to  take  a  look 
at  whether  these  funds  are  truly  being  spent  to  enhance  existing  programs  and  curriculum.  There 
are  some  good  concepts  out  there,  however,  their  progress  and  success  need  to  be  monitored 
more  closely.  Now  we  have  in  black  and  white,  the  statistics  that  tell  us  we  must  reconsider  what 
we  have  done,  and  what  we  are  doing,  and  where  changes  need  to  occur. 
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"Most  problems  can  be  solved  if  people  just  take  the  time  to  get  together  and  work  on  a  solution" 
A  statement  by  John  Lasne,  postman  and  storyteller. 

Listed  is  some  suggested  reading  with  more  information  to  enhance  my  vision  for  Michigan: 
The  Red  Ribbon  by  John  Lasne 

The  Shelter  of  Each  Other  by  Mary  Pipher 

Building  Communities  From  The  Inside  Out  by  John  Kretzmann  &  John  McKnight 

The  Careless  Society  by  John  McKnight 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 


Janet  A.  Kelly 
Board  Chairperson 
MCADY 

September  3,  1996 
Lansing  ,  Michigan 
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Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you,  Jan. 

We'll  go  right  directly  into  the  questioning  of  this  panel. 

I  guess  this  is  for  any  one  of  the  witnesses.  In  which  area  should 
we  begin  to  focus  Federal  dollars  in  the  future:  education,  preven- 
tion, treatment,  law  enforcement?  It  sounds  like  we've  had  at  least 
a  couple  of  those  mentioned  this  morning. 

Ms.  Jones.  I  would  say  all  three.  I  think  it's  important  to  have 
multiple  strategies  for  communities. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  I'm  sorry.  Microphone. 

Ms.  Jones.  I  would  say  all  three.  I  believe  it's  important  that  all 
of  those  areas  focus  on  helping  our  communities  become  healthy 
and  safe  for  the  individuals  that  live  in  those  communities.  I  know 
I've  worked  with  each  of  those  entities,  and  all  of  them  are  impor- 
tant to  focus  prevention  dollars  in,  not  just  one.  I  particularly  have 
a  prevention  program  in  and  one  prevention  to  remain  a  part  of  a 
funding  stream,  but  I  do  believe  in  support  for  all  of  those  areas 
be  funded. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Anyone  else? 

Jan. 

Ms.  BlERLElN.  I'd  like  to  see  one  thing  with  it.  I  think  that  those 
prevention  dollars  are  very  important,  but  I  think  they  are  neg- 
ligible if  you  do  not  see  that  they  get  to  the  communities  and  to 
the  people  they  are  intended  to  serve.  There  is  obviously  a  flaw 
somewhere  along  the  line  for  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  moneys  in  this  State,  and  the  funds  are  not  reaching  the 
people  they  are  intended  to  serve,  and  our  children  are  suffering 
for  it.  I  would  not  like  to  see  that  repeated. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  A  little  cost/benefit  analysis? 

Ms.  Bierlein.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  OK. 

And  Jerry,  I  think  we  know  where  you  stand  on  that  treatment. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Well,  I  just  would  warn  you  to  be  careful  if  you 
pour  money  into  treatment  that  you  don't  hold  it  quite  accountable. 
We  hold  law  enforcement  very  accountable,  and  as  we  see  today, 
we  have  people  here  holding  our  education  leaders  accountable.  So- 
cial workers  today,  and  for  that  matter,  even  the  masters  level  psy- 
chologists are  not  specifically  trained  or  educated  or  supervised  or 
drilled  in  drug  treatment  as  a  rule.  You  can  finish  an  MSW  compo- 
nent, and  you'll  have  no  training  in  suicide  prevention  or  detection 
or  in  drug  treatment  as  a  specialty,  and  yet  you  can  be  hired  to- 
morrow as  a  therapist  doing  drug  treatment.  If  you  wear  a  nice 
outfit  and  you  keep  to  yourself,  you  can  get  years  behind  you  before 
anybody  is  aware  that  you're  not  very  competent,  and  it  worries 
me. 

Ms.  Kelly.  So  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  I  believe  all  three 
are  very  important  also,  and  they  must  interact,  but  I  think  we 
need  a  new  definition  of  prevention.  We  really  do  need  to  come  to 
some  conclusion  as  to  what  we  mean  by  prevention.  I  agree  with 
Jerry,  our  medical  institutions  need  much  more  awareness  about 
the  substance  abuse  issue.  I  have  a  son-in-law  who  is  a  family 
practice  resident,  and  they  get  very,  very  little  information.  I  would 
love  to  one  day  do  a  2-day  track  conference,  have  1  day  be  a  medi- 
cal track,  because  we  are  in  contact  with  many,  many  good  physi- 
cians with  tremendous  knowledge. 
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Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Mr.  Hastert. 

Mr.  Hastert.  Just  very  quickly.  I  think  that  there's  an  interest- 
ing point,  Ms.  Kelly,  that  you  bring  out.  Before  I  got  into  Congress 
10  years  ago,  I  served  for  three  terms  in  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly, and  I  was  the  human  services  appropriations  head.  During 
that  time,  every  time  there  was  a  program  and  there  was  money 
available,  you  saw  all  kinds  of  things  spring  up  to  be  able  to  cap- 
ture those  funds,  and  sometimes  State  bureaucracies  were  just  as 
guilty  as  anybody  else  to  try  to  capture  Federal  funds.  I  think  you 
bring  out  a  very  good  point  that  you  don't  get  anywhere  else.  There 
are  no  tracks  on  these  programs  at  all,  unless  you  start  to  on  the 
grassroots  community  level,  that  people  get  involved,  that  people 
start  to  understand  we  have  a  problem,  it's  not  a  technical  prob- 
lem, or  it's  not  these  care  provider  problems,  it's  our  problem,  and 
to  get  families  and  individuals  and  real  people  involved  is  the  key. 

I've  always  said  in  the  drug  abuse  issue,  the  demand  side  prob- 
lem, people  say  well,  we  can't  fix  it.  Well,  you  can  fix  it,  but  it's 
going  to  take  churches  and  communities  and  real  people  involved 
in  that,  and  not  just  those  people  that  come  in  to  capture  the  dol- 
lars. And  how  you  internalize  it  is  something  that  I  think  people 
have  to  become  aware  that  that  problem  is  really  there,  and  it's 
their  kids'  problems  and  it's  their  problems,  and  it's  going  to  be 
problems  that  shadow  their  grandchildren.  I  think  each  in  your 
own  way  have  brought  that  out  very  well.  I  appreciate  that.  I'm 
going  to  pass,  you've  covered  your  subject  very  well. 

Mr.  Smith.  Dr.  Gallagher,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  they  can 
do  a  urine  test  under  $20,  or  they  can  do  at  least  three  in  a  week 
for  $60?  Is  there  anything  new  on  the  horizon,  as  far  as  simpler, 
quicker  testing? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  There's  a  number  of  ideas,  and  there  is  recent 
research,  and  Michigan  has  been  one  of  the  models,  that  the  lab- 
oratory based  in  California  has  used  for  skin  patches,  a  skin  patch 
test.  The  data  that  I  have,  and  I've  tried  to  keep  very  current  on 
it,  suggests  that  this  is  probably  going  to  replace  the  urine  screen 
for  current  drug  history.  By  that  I  mean  a  urinalysis  or  a  blood  test 
is  a  brief  history  lesson  on  what's  happened  in  the  last  24,  36,  48 
hours,  in  terms  of  the  body's  functioning  structure  metabolism,  and 
the  skin  patch  would  show  recent  use,  and  it's  much  less  invasive. 
I  realize  that  we  all  don't  bleed  every  day,  so  getting  blood  is  dif- 
ficult, but  we  do  urine  every  day,  so  the  urine  test  is  pretty  effec- 
tive, and  it's  got  a  lot  of  history  behind  it.  It  works  in  court.  I  can 
go  to  court  with  current  toxicological  data  and  tests  and  studies 
and  defend  a  urinalysis  result. 

We're  getting  very  close  to  that  point  with  the  skin  patch,  where 
you  have  a  particular  person  who  may  be  a  drug  user  or  may  have 
a  history  of  drug  use,  or  an  accusation  between  a  mother  and  a  fa- 
ther of  drug  use  in  a  child  visitation  or  custody  dispute.  The  skin 
patch  would  reveal  one  of  four  or  five  drugs  used  very  quickly,  and 
it  can  be  read  by  someone  who  is  trained  to  read  the  change  in  the 
skin  patch.  So  there's  new  technology  coming.  This  is  currently 
pretty  big  business. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  can  that  be  diluted?  Is  there  any  way,  for  exam- 
ple, to  examine  an  agency  or  a  school?  Can  you  take  a  mass  sam- 
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pling  out  of  a  urinal  and  decide  if  there's  drugs?  Is  that  ever  done, 
or  do  we  have  to  go  to  the  more  invasive  sampHng  of  individuals? 
How  do  we  know  in  a  school  what  the  frequency  of  drug  use  is? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  know,  that's  a  good  question,  because  I 
think  what  we  do — and  Jan  Kelly  and  I  have  discussed  this — you 
rely  on  polls,  and  you  rely  on  people  answering  questions.  Now,  the 
reason  you've  got  to  be  careful  of  these  polls  is  that  youngsters  14, 
15,  16  don't  answer  questions  on  polls  the  way  adults  do;  say,  par- 
ticularly for  political  polls,  we  know  they're  ghastly  truthful  on  po- 
litical polls,  but  we  know  that  youngsters  aren't  particularly. 
Here's  a  good  example.  I  just  read  an  article  on  minimizing  the  ef- 
fect of  peer  pressure  on  drug  use  in  adolescents,  especially  middle 
school  and  high  school  adolescents,  so  we're  talking  now  from  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grade  on,  that  peer  pressure  is  not  the  primary 
impetus,  it's  not  the  problem,  it's  not  what  it's  all  about. 

Well,  my  25  years  of  doing  nothing  but  seeing  patients  have  told 
me  that  peer  pressure  is  the  single  biggest.  Families  play  a  huge 
role.  Usually  families  abandon  kids  pretty  much  to  the  point  where 
the  peers  run  them.  The  entertainment  business  raises  our  chil- 
dren. The  parents  are  the  first  ones  to  open  the  door,  and  peer 
pressure  picks  up  where  they  leave  off. 

But  if  you  asked  the  first  thousand  kids  you  saw  walking  down 
the  street,  now,  Johnny,  this  invention  of  the  baseball  cap  that  was 
invented  in  Abner  Doubleda/s  time,  and  it's  been  worn  with  the 
beak  forward  for  about  160  years  suddenly  has  become — it's  a  more 
efficacious  way  to  wear  it  backward.  Are  you  wearing  it  that  way 
because  your  friends  do,  or  is  that  because  the  sun  is  bothering  the 
back  of  your  neck?  He  would  never  tell  you,  hey,  this  is  the  way 
my  friends  wear  it,  I  gotta  wear  it  this  way.  He'd  say,  I  like  it  this 
way,  this  is  me. 

We  got  a  pair  of  pants — we  didn't  have  shorts  in  the  1920's,  they 
were  invented  in  the  1930's — we  had  knickers,  or  pedalpushers  or 
whatever  they  were  called.  Now  we  have  shorts  that  the  crotch  is 
at  the  knee  and  the  legs  are  huge,  I  mean,  they  look  like  two 
gunny  sacks.  Now,  are  you  going  to  go  out  and  buy  a  pair  of  them 
because  they  are  more  effective  at  doing  what  shorts  do?  I  mean, 
I  don't  know  what  effectiveness  that  would  advantage  you.  And  you 
ask  the  first  hundred  kids  you  meet  with  these  things  on,  are  you 
trying  to  be  like  other  kids?  They're  going  to  say  no.  Kids  never 
admit  the/re  trying  to  be  like  other  kids.  They  say,  this  is  me,  this 
is  what  I  wear,  this  is  more  comfortable.  It's  not  a  helluva  lot  dif- 
ferent than  the  tailfins  on  the  cars  in  1961  and  1962.  You  can  ask 
the  doctor  with  his  new  Cadillac,  you've  got  the  biggest  tailfins.  I 
like  those  tailfins,  those  help  me  go  down  the  road.  Well,  nonsense, 
it's  what  other  people  are  having.  We're  all  subject  to  that. 

But  you  can't  rely  on  a  poll  asking  kids  what  is  going  on,  they 
are  not  going  to  tell  you  the  way  things  really  are.  They  are  tre- 
mendously subject  to  peer  pressure.  Every  drug  user  in  front  of  me 
has  got  an  invisible  person  right  next  to  him  who  is  using  with 
him.  Nobody  ever  used  cocaine  alone  the  first  time,  or  marijuana, 
ever.  It's  a  buddy  thing.  Ask  Len  Bias,  he  wasn't  all  alone.  Nobody 
is  all  alone  when  you  use  these  drugs. 

I  don't  know  if  I'm  answering  your  question.  The  peer  pressure 
is  extremely  important,  and  we  are  not  getting  a  true  reading.  Uri- 
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nalysis  is  done,  in  my  standards,  one-on-one,  it's  monitored.  I 
wouldn't  submit  them  monitored.  I  have  someone  go  in  that  room 
with  each  woman;  a  woman  goes  in  with  a  woman,  a  man  with  a 
man,  hands  are  washed,  clothing  is  rolled  up,  we  observe  that  spec- 
imen, a  security  seal  is  in  place.  They  sign  it  before  they  leave  that 
room,  and  there's  no  way  the  chain  of  evidence  can  be  broken  by 
them  claiming  someone  else  submitted  for  them  or  it  was  contami- 
nated later.  I  mean,  the  security  seals  are  as  thin  as  a  hair,  if  you 
breath  on  them  they  break.  So  everything  is  maintained  so  that  no- 
body is  falsely  accused.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  gets  away  with 
it  either. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Gallagher,  I  appreciate  your  work. 

Ms.  Jones.  I'd  just  like  to  add  something  to  what  Mr.  Gallagher 
said.  I  think  change  becomes  important  for  all  of  us  when  it's  im- 
portant to  us.  And  I  often  use  an  example  of  communities.  Eight- 
een years  our  parents  told  us  to  sit  down  and  eat,  put  your  napkin 
in  your  lap,  but  when  it  became  important  for  us  to  go  to  that  first 
business  or  take  someone  on  a  date,  that's  when  we  began  to 
change.  We  are  the  sum  of  our  environments.  Children  become  who 
we  are,  and  youth  behavior  will  not  change  until  we  see  adult  be- 
havior change.  Children  learn  from  our  backs  more  than  they  learn 
from  our  fronts,  and  I  think  that's  important  in  this  drug  war  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Congressman  Souder. 

Mr.  SouDER.  Which  is  why  Congress  should  start  with  drug  test- 
ing itself  and  its  staff,  which  many  of  us  support. 

Dr.  Gallagher,  I  wanted  to  know  if  on  the  drug  testing  that  you 
do — you  said  that  you  had  like  a  93-percent  success  rate  by  the 
time  they  exited  the  program.  Are  there  any  random  folio wups  to 
any  of  the  people  to  see  whether  they  fall  back  in  after  the  drug 
testing  backs  off? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No,  there's  not,  but  we  are  based  in  Lansing 
with  the  same  courts,  so  we  know  if  someone  has  returned  to  court 
or  returned  to  drug  testing,  because  they  would  come  back  to  us, 
and  we  do  have  some  come  back. 

Mr.  SouDER.  A  lower  percent  than  those  who  are  not  in  drug 
testing  programs?  In  other  words,  one  way,  like  you  say,  to  track 
it  is  whether  the — the  repeat  offenders  for  drug  violations — do  you 
know  whether  the  repeat  offenses  and  repeat  offenders  are  lower 
than  if  they  hadn't  been  through  a  drug  testing  program? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  they  are.  And  they  vary  by  group.  A  good 
example  is,  the  people  who  are  in  formal  treatment,  seeing  a  coun- 
selor of  some  sort,  don't  respond  any  differently  than  those  in  no 
treatment,  unless  they  have  two  primary  drugs  of  abuse,  they  come 
in  with  marijuana  and  cocaine,  or  marijuana  and  alcohol,  or  alcohol 
and  cocaine.  If  they  come  in  with  two  primary  drugs,  formal  treat- 
ment seems  to  make  a  significant  difference  in  keeping  them  clean, 
and  we  don't  see  them  back  as  frequent  as  we  would,  say,  people 
in  informal  treatment  who  are  more  tending  toward  alcohol  leave, 
3  months  later  come  back,  and  for  4  or  5  months  leave,  they  go  a 
year,  then  they  come  back.  You  see  more  of  a  cycling. 

Alcohol  has  more  of  a  cycling  effect.  The  cocaine  user  is  so  CEire- 
less  that  getting  away  with  it  is  pretty  unlikely.  The  cocaine  users 
trip  all  over  themselves.  They'll  come  in  positive  when  they  were 
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just  positive,  and  of  course  you  can't  understand  how  they  could  be 
so  foolish.  The  heroin  user  has  never  been  that  foolish,  they've  al- 
ways been  able  to  count  the  days  and  be  careful  about  their  use 
and  the  residual  and  the  metabolic,  so  you  see  them  come  back  at 
a  different  rate. 

And  each  of  the  groups  has  a  different  success  rate,  but  we  know 
the  folks  that  do  come  back  are  the  more  careless,  the  more  im- 
petuous. The  alcohol,  cocaine  user  seems  to  be  the  dominant  in 
there. 

Mr.  SOUDER.  You  mentioned  in  your  original  opening  remarks 
also  that  you  had  data  on  what  you  called  weak  judges  versus 
strong  judges.  Is  that  data  available,  and  is  it  in  a  way  that  can 
be  quantified  that  we  can  use  as  an  illustration  without  necessarily 
embarrassing  an  individual  judge?  In  other  words,  other  than  put- 
ting names,  if  you  had  a  category  of  who  sentences,  who  enforces, 
and  what  happens  in  the  category  A,  B,  C,  D,  that  is  compelling 
evidence.  We're  looking  in  another  subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Reform  Committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  HHS  and  the 
Department  of  Education  of  tr3dng  to  do  an  evaluation  of  what's 
working  and  not  working  in  prevention.  You  get  all  kinds  of  rhet- 
oric, and  everybody  coming  in  front  of  any  hearing  says  that  their 
program  is  great,  has  great  success  rates.  What  we  need  are  num- 
bers, examples,  and  evidences. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  it  can  be  done,  but  we  have  to  be  careful 
not  to — because  we're  a  small  community — to  say  Judge  Jones  is 
weak,  and  therefore,  look  at  this.  You  have  to  be  able 

Mr.  SoUDER.  Split  the  numbers,  rather. 

Mr.  Gallagher  [continuing].  To  just  use  Judge  A,  B,  and  C.  It's 
interesting  also  that  out  of  the  11  probation  agents  at  the  adult  fel- 
ony probation  office  2  blocks  from  where  we  sit  now,  3  agents  ac- 
count for  about  three-quarters  of  the  money  arrearage.  And  these 
agents  are  known  to  be  loose.  They  are  known  to  let  people  fail  to 
pay  until  they  exceed  the  amount  that,  I  can't  stand  it  anymore, 
I  notify  the  court.  So  3  agents  account  for  75  percent,  out  of  11 
agents,  of  the  arrearage.  You  know  those  agents  are  going  to  do 
that,  they've  done  it  for  years.  They  keep  fiddling  about  with  cli- 
ents who  then  don't  pay,  and  there  goes  the  dirties.  As  soon  as  a 
person  owes  $200,  the  likelihood  of  them  becoming  dirty  is  real 
high.  They  can't  see  their  way  out  of  that,  they  aren't  going  to  have 
$200,  because  it  goes  at  $5  a  drop.  It  takes  them  a  long  time  to 
get  to  $200,  and  they  can't  see  themselves  paying  it  down,  and  the 
next  thing  you  know,  they  feel  helpless,  they  feel  there  is  no  way 
they're  going  to  dig  out  of  this  hole,  and  they  smoke  some  dope  or 
they  use  some  cocaine  with  a  friend,  and  now  they're  in  big  trouble, 
theyre  sent  to  jail  and  the  fines  are  eradicated.  So,  right,  PO's  and 
judges  are  the  biggest  critical  factor  in  maintaining  a  tight  oper- 
ation. 

You  know,  I  don't  know  whether  it's  education,  law  enforcement, 
prevention,  but  if  you  could  educate  judges  as  to  the  effects  of  what 
zero  tolerance  means — and  zero  tolerance  doesn't  just  mean  zero 
tolerance  for  our  clients,  it  means  that  we  also,  as  administrators, 
tolerate  none  of  this.  We  zero  tolerate  somebody  not  responding. 
Whether  it's  a  therapist  or  a  teacher  or  a  principal,  don't  fail  to  re- 
spond, don't  fail  to  sentence  on  a  dirty,  do  the  right  thing,  hold  the 
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line.  Parents  are  out  protecting  kids  against  the  world,  instead  of 
trying  to  prepare  their  kid  for  the  world,  so  they  want  you  to  give 
their  kid  a  break.  They  knew  the  rules  going  in.  If  you  equivocate 
in  the  setting  of  these  standards,  you  don't  have  zero  tolerance.  As 
soon  as  you  equivocate,  you  might  as  well  sell  the  store,  it's  not 
going  to  work.  Especially  with  the  16-,  17-,  and  18-year-olds, 
the^re  looking  for  the  hole  in  the  dike,  and  our  systems  provide 
it,  they  continue  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  SOUDER.  Ms.  Kelly,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  more  question. 
My  time  is  up.  As  a  fan  of  Professor  Mcl^iight  at  Northwestern 
and  of  Bob  Woodson,  who  uses  a  lot  of  McKnight's  theory,  one  of 
the  things  that  Woodson  has  raised  over  the  years,  and  I  wonder 
what  you  think  as  a  grassroots  activist,  he  has  activated  a  ZIP- 
Code  test,  in  the  sense  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  dollars  that 
go  to  any  grants  in  any  type  of  area,  drug  prevention  would  be  one, 
have  to  go  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  ZIP  Code  that  they're  try- 
ing to  affect.  That  would  eliminate  some  of  the  bureaucratic  over- 
lap of  people  from  outside  a  community  telling  you  what  to  do.  At 
least  the  groups  that  are  seeking  the  money  would  have  to  live 
where  the  money  is  applied.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  help  in 
this  type  of  situation  that  you've  been  addressing  or  not?  There  are 
pros  and  cons  to  it. 

Ms.  Kelly.  I  think  it  would.  The  problem  might  arise,  then,  they 
would  need  some  guidance  in  some  instances  in  using  that  money. 
But  in  many  instances,  I  know  the  willingness  is  there,  and  I  know 
that  the  people  in  the  local  communities  may  not  be  as  expert  as 
the  people  who  come  in,  they  may  not  do  the  same  job,  but  it's 
theirs;  they  own  it.  They  may  not  be  able  to  read,  but  they  know 
how  to  take  care  of  their  neighbor,  and  I  think  that's  very  valuable. 

Mr.  SoUDER.  In  African-American  communities  and  Hispanic 
communities  in  San  Antonio,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and  other 
places,  have  repeatedly  said  that  one  of  the  biggest  failures  of  the 
programs  is  that  people  aren't  living  in  the  neighborhoods.  Those 
who  are  most  effective  actually  live  there,  because  the  residents 
look  and  say — and  often  the  former  drug  dealers  have  become  clean 
and  gone  back  and  live — but  they  look  at  them  as  an  example,  as 
opposed  to  somebody  who  is  making  money  off  of  them.  I'm  not 
sure  how  much  that  goes  outside  necessarily  innercity  neighbor- 
hood, but  I  wonder  if  there  are  reactions  to  that  elsewhere. 

Ms.  Jones.  I  think  you  may  find  that's  true,  and  that's  one  of 
the  issues  that  we've  dealt  with  over  the  last  5  years.  There  are 
many  people  that  live  within  the  city  boundaries  that  say,  how  can 
you  help  us  because  you  don't  live  there?  But  I  think  you'll  find 
others  that  don't  feel  the  same. 

One  of  the  neighborhoods  that  I  highlighted  and  has  a  strong 
community  leader,  our  program  has  been  very  helpful  to  that  pro- 
gram, but  we  don't  live  in  that  community,  they  do  have  a  commu- 
nity police  officer  that  lives  there  now.  So,  again,  I  think  it  depends 
on  the  dynamics,  and  there  is  pros  and  cons  to  that,  and  so  I  can't 
give  you  a  definitive  answer,  but  to  let  you  know  that  in  some  com- 
munities that  really  is  a  core  issue,  and  in  other  communities  that 
is  not  the  core  issue. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we've  done  in  a  coalition,  in  our 
particular  coalition,  is  that  we  all  live  and  work  here  together,  and 
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it  takes  many  people  to  get  us  where  we  need  to  go  every  day,  and 
if  we  are  a  part  of  that  community,  then  our  heart  is  in  that  com- 
munity, and  we  provide  the  resources  or  support  that  they  need  to 
help  each  other,  and  I  think  Jan  alluded  to  some  of  that  in  her 
comment.  So,  there's  not  an  easy  answer  for  that  particular  ques- 
tion, but  I  do  think  that  if  people  are  invested  in  that  community, 
then  the  community  needs  to  physically  see  that. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  BlERLElN.  I'm  going  to  come  along  and  be  a  wet  blanket  here 
for  a  minute.  I  think  that's  important,  but,  again,  my  experience 
with  the  drug-free  schools  and  communities  is  that  what  they  did 
is — you  have  to  watch  how  your  funds  come  through,  are  you  ac- 
countable for  the  funds?  There  were  supposed  to  be  community 
groups  that  administered  or  helped  administer  these  funds  at  a 
local  and  community  level. 

What  happened  were  these  were  actually  smaller  pieces  of  a 
larger  bureaucratic  pie.  They  weren't  necessarily  those  who  were 
involved  in  the  active  living  of  the  community.  Some  of  them  may 
have  been,  but  they  were  people  at  a  local  level  from  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health,  from  the  department  of  social  services,  from 
the  department  of  education.  It  wasn't  Joe  Blow  from  the  church. 
It  wasn't  Hannah  who  lived  on  the  street  comer.  While  I  think  get- 
ting it  to  the  ZIP  Code  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  I  think  you 
cannot  look  beyond  being  accountable  for  how  the  funds  are  uti- 
lized, and  that  the  local  communities  receive  the  funds  and  see  re- 
sults in  their  communities. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you. 

And  Congressman  Hoekstra. 

Mr.  Hoekstra.  Just  a  couple  of  comments. 

Dr.  Gallagher,  if  you  really  have  judges  that  are  following  very 
strict  guidelines  and  are  having  a  positive  impact,  at  the  same  time 
we  have  judges  that  are  more  lenient  and  are  having  less  of  an  im- 
pact, I  think  we're  doing  a  disservice  to  the  community  if  the  com- 
munity doesn't  know  that.  It  may  be  just  something  to  think  about. 
I  know  it's  a  touchy  issue  about  how  you  actually  go  through  and 
highlight  that,  but  if  you've  got  that  kind  of  information  that  can 
go  out  and — you  know,  that  some  people  are  following  a  certain 
course  of  action  that's  having  a  positive  impact,  and  others  are 
going  down  a  different  course  of  action  which  is  not  having  as  posi- 
tive an  impact,  the  community  should  know,  and  the  individual 
should  know  and  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  their  activity.  The 
community  should  know  so  that  they  could  take  whatever  action 
they  wanted  to,  because  this  is  a  problem  that — you  know,  we  can't 
be  nice  about  it  anymore,  we  do  need  to  make  some  decisions  and 
some  tough  calls. 

Ms.  Bierlein,  listening  to  some  of  your  comments,  I  would  guess 
that  if  you  had  to  rank  what  has  happened  with  Federal  dollars 
with  the  Michigan  model  or  the  Federal  dollars  coming  in — if  you 
rated  it  and  said  Federal  dollars  coming  in  that  are  working  on  a 
certain  problem  area,  there's  really  maybe  three  alternatives  or 
three  things  that  can  happen  with  a  program.  The  Federal  spend- 
ing actually  will  have  a  positive  impact,  which  is  obviously  what 
we  would  like  to  always  have  occur,  or  actually  Federal  spending 
at  a  local  level,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  we  put  in  it,  it  maybe 
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doesn't  do  any  good,  but  it  doesn't  do  any  harm.  Or  the  third  alter- 
native might  be  that  actual  Federal  activity  and  Federal  rules  and 
regulations  in  certain  areas,  that  the  way  we've  structured  pro- 
grams or  allocated  funding  might  actually  be  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  I  mean,  listening  to  some  of  your  testimony,  I  think  you 
would  say  that  perhaps  some  of  the  Federal  dollars  in  the  drug 
area  have  actually  fallen  into  category  three,  where  they  are  doing 
more  harm  than  good,  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  BiERLEiN.  I  would  say  harmed  from  not  being  able  to  utilize 
them,  and  from  corresponding  increases  maybe  in  that  aspect.  I 
would  say  that  the  biggest  problem  we  have  is  an  accountability 
issue. 

Our  laws  are  symbolic  of  what  we  value  in  this  country.  When 
we  do  not  uphold  our  laws,  we  have  automatically  told  people  what 
we  do  and  what  we  do  not  value.  When  we  allow  people  for  7  years 
to  take  off  with  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  moneys 
in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  that  have  been  put  in  place,  we 
change  the  laws  at  a  congressional  level,  we  don't  punish  them  for 
their  wrongdoings,  and  we  let  them  continue  on.  What  have  we 
said  to  our  communities  about  how  we  view  this  issue  of  drug 
abuse?  I  think  we've  said  some  very  bad  things. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  issue  that  we  strug- 
gle with  in  Washington,  as  we  deal  with  a  number  of  these  dif- 
ferent issues  is — you  know,  I'm  thinking  that  we  can  set  some  very 
clear  specific  messages  about  how  policy  should  be  a  zero  tolerance, 
parental  involvement,  local  control,  and  these  types  of  things.  What 
we  struggle  with  is  saying  if  these  are  the  specific  guidelines  or 
success  formulas  that  we  have  in  place,  but  then  recognizing  that 
every  community  is  different.  The  problems  of  Lansing  are  dif- 
ferent than  the  problems  of  East  Lansing,  which  are  different  than 
the  problems  that  I  have  in  my  district,  whether  it's  in  Holland, 
whether  it's  in  Newaygo — Newaygo  County  is  in  my  district — ver- 
sus Lake  County.  I'm  afraid  that  if  we  then  came  back  and  did  ex- 
actly— maybe  what  you're  arguing  for  is  put  the  accountability  in 
and  the  specifics  in,  we  might  come  back  here  in  3  or  4  years  and 
say,  wow,  you  put  all  of  these  rules  and  regulations.  To  put  in 
place  what  you  want  to  have  happen  at  the  local  district,  well,  all 
we  can  tell  you  is  that  this  may  be  a  nice  generic  model,  but  it 
doesn't  work  in  our  specific  community. 

Ms.  BlERLElN.  No;  I  think  the  things  that  I  have  asked  for  are 
not  specific  to  the  communities.  What  has  happened,  in  fact,  with 
the  Michigan  model  is  it  has  been  a  cookie-cutter  approach  to  drug 
abuse  prevention  in  the  State,  and  that's  not  what  is  needed.  As 
we've  seen  by  the  people  that  have  spoken  here  today,  communities 
need  individualized  programs  that  fit  their  communities,  funds  that 
go  to  the  things  and  the  issues  that  they  need  to  have  done.  What 
the  things  I  have  asked  for  to  be  done  are  to  remove  that  middle 
layer  of  bureaucracy  that  absorbs  funds  and  keeps  them  from  going 
to  the  local  level,  that's  basically  what  I'm  asking  for,  one  account- 
ability. 

We  have  a  little  portion  there  within  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act  that  says  we  are  to  hold  a  "no"  use  position. 
What  we  had  in  the  model,  and  I  don't  know  if  it  still  remains  at 
this  time,  it  may  very  well,  is  a  "responsible"  use  position.  The  key 
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thing  that  I  heard  the  doctor  say  repeatedly  is  that  if  we  let  people 
get  away — if  we  have  laws  in  place,  we  don't  uphold  them,  people 
find  they  can  break  them,  they  will,  and  that's  exactly  what's  hap- 
pened. I'm  not  sajdng  create  a  bunch  of  new  laws,  I'm  saying  put 
the  original  intent  of  the  law  back  to  where  it  should  be,  let  the 
funds  go  to  the  communities  and  let  them  develop  their  programs 
as  they  need  them.  Don't  apply  a  cookie-cutter  approach,  and 
watch  the  communities  blossom,  watch  the  drug  rates  go  down. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  Good.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  At  this  time  I'd  like  to  certainly  thank  this  panel 
for  their  testimony  this  morning,  and  all  of  your  statements  will  be 
entered  into  the  record. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that,  Ms.  Bierlein,  the  104th  Congress 
is  a  little  different  that  the  103d  Congress  when  Mr.  Ford  was 
there.  Mr.  Solomon  is  now  in  charge  of  rules,  so  I  think  we'll  see 
some  major — or  we  have  seen  some  major  differences. 

But  with  that  I'd  like  to  thank  you  again  for  your  time  this 
morning,  and  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  second  panel  of  wit- 
nesses. 

[Recess.  1 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Let's  keep  this  hearing  on  schedule.  We're  run- 
ning a  little  bit  behind  right  now. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Officer  George  Patak  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Police  Department.  He  is  active  in  the  D.A.R.E.  Program  in  Ann 
Arbor  area  schools  and  is  also  a  concerned  parent.  That's  the  right 
place,  Officer  Patak. 

Tom  Ginster  is  the  director  of  the  Michigan  Office  of  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy,  from  which  some  of  the  excellent  drug  war  work  is  done 
here  in  Michigan. 

Lou  Rice  is  a  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  DEA  office  in  Detroit. 
He  is  a  full-time  operative  on  the  frontlines  in  the  war  on  drugs, 
or  skirmish,  as  it  may  be,  Nick. 

Harold  Wankel  is  the  Chief  of  Operations  for  the  DEA.  He  is  re- 
sponsible not  only  for  domestic  operations  like  Agent  Rice's  office, 
but  for  international  programs  as  well. 

Welcome  to  you  all.  With  that,  let  me  ask  you  to  stand  and  raise 
your  right  hand. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Please  be  seated. 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  witnesses  have  responded  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

I  will  say  that  your  statements  will  be  entered  into  the  record, 
so  if  you  could  summarize  those,  that  would  be  very  helpful  in  the 
interest  of  keeping  on  schedule.  I  know  we  have  some  of  the  mem- 
bers here  that  have  planes  to  catch. 

We'll  start  with  Officer  Patak. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GEORGE  PATAK,  ANN  ARBOR  POLICE  DE- 
PARTMENT; THOMAS  GINSTER,  MICHIGAN  OFFICE  OF  DRUG 
CONTROL  POLICY;  HAROLD  D.  WANKEL,  CHIEF  OF  OPER- 
ATIONS, DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION;  AND  LOU 
RICE,  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Patak.  Good  morning.  Since  1991,  I  have  worked  with  the 
Ann  Arbor  students  in  the  D.A.R.E.  Program,  Drug  Abuse  Resist- 
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ance  Education,  which  focuses  on  giving  kids  the  skills  they  need 
to  avoid  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  drugs.  I've  also  been  a  part  of 
a  committee  charged  with  developing  the  cit^s  antigang  strategy. 
This  fall  I'll  be  working  with  Ann  Arbor  middle  school  students  to 
deliver  the  GREAT  Program,  Gang  Resistance  Education  and 
Training,  in  a  set  of  lessons  designed  to  help  kids  resolve  conflicts, 
accept  responsibility  and  avoid  gang  involvement.  Thank  you  for 
inviting  me  to  speak  with  you  today. 

Over  the  next  few  minutes  I'm  going  to  share  some  statistics  on 
substance  abuse  and  youth  violence,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  you  why 
changing  those  numbers  matters  so  much  to  me,  and  I'm  going  to 
ask  for  your  help. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts.  Nationally,  drug  use  among  students 
ages  12  to  17  is  rising.  Their  perception  of  the  risk  of  harm  from 
drug  abuse  has  declined.  The  increases  are  out  of  proportion  to 
overall  drug  use.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  students  in  grades  6 
through  12  smoke  cigarettes.  Of  the  10  million  people  under  the 
age  of  21  who  drink  alcohol  illegally,  almost  half  are  binge  drink- 
ers. 

The  surveys  of  the  Michigan  school  districts  I  have  reviewed 
showed  that  Michigan  kids  are  ahead  of  the  national  numbers. 
What  a  place  to  beat  the  national  average. 

Studies  on  school  violence  are  just  beginning  to  be  compiled.  Not 
surprisingly,  they  show  that  drugs  and  violence  are  a  deadly  team. 
Kids  who  use  cocaine  are  12  times  more  likely  to  carry  guns  to 
school.  Of  the  6,000  students  questioned  in  a  recent  GREAT  sur- 
vey, 11  percent  reported  being  gang  members. 

The  numbers  give  you  a  general  picture  of  the  problem.  My  pic- 
ture as  an  educator,  police  officer,  and  father  of  two  teenage  daugh- 
ters is  up  close  and  personal.  What  the  general  overview  doesn't 
show  are  the  Monday  morning  tears  that  flood  a  classroom  when 
students  learn  that  friends  die  playing  chicken  on  a  two-lane  road 
after  spending  Saturday  night  with  a  couple  of  six-packs  and  a  few 
joints.  It  doesn't  show  the  agony  of  a  family  whose  father  and  uncle 
were  killed  as  they  jogged  along  a  country  road  at  8:30  a.m.  by  a 
young  man  who  had  put  his  marijuana  cigarette  in  the  ashtray  so 
he  could  use  his  two  hands  to  aim  his  Jeep  at  them.  It  doesn't  show 
the  heartache  and  empty  arms  of  a  father  watching  helplessly  as 
life  slips  away  from  his  beautiful  daughter,  an  honor  student  who 
got  caught  in  gang  crossfire  when  she  went  to  pick  up  her  brother 
at  a  party. 

Prevention  is  the  only  way  we  can  make  this  picture  better.  We 
have  to  reach  kids  before  they  end  up  in  the  emergency  room  or 
the  funeral  home.  When  we  can  get  the  message  out,  prevention 
works. 

Let  me  tell  you  how.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  in  1986,  overall  drug  use  has  declined.  That 
means  it's  highly  likely  that  people  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  17  at  the  time  prevention  efforts  got  started,  got  the  mes- 
sage. The  problem  is  there's  a  whole  new  group  of  kids  in  that  criti- 
cal age  bracket,  and  they're  not  getting  the  message.  I  believe 
there's  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 

First,  we're  as  excited  about  the  message  as  we  used  to  be.  Ini- 
tially it  was  a  creative  challenge  to  spread  the  word.  We  have  to 
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realize  that  the  prevention  story  only  works  with  repetition.  Every 
year  brings  a  new  group  of  12-year-olds.  While  the  message  may 
be  old  to  us,  it's  new  to  them. 

Next,  we  need  to  stop  talking  about  wining  the  war.  The  war  on 
drugs  isn't  a  war  that  can  be  won  and  done  with  a  flag  on  top  of 
a  hill.  We  have  to  plant  resistance  flags  on  every  kid  in  the  Nation, 
and  then  because  there  are  always  new  kids,  we  have  to  do  it 
again,  tomorrow,  and  the  tomorrow  after  that  for  as  long  as  there 
are  kids  growing  up. 

Finally,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  jump  on  the  latest  cliche,  we 
do  have  to  get  the  whole  village  involved.  We  need  all  of  the  fami- 
lies on  every  block  looking  out  for  all  our  kids.  We  need  teachers 
and  other  educators  trained  to  talk  to  the  two-thirds  of  our  kids 
who  don't  get  the  no  drugs  and  violence  message  from  their  fami- 
lies. We  need  to  help  the  guy  who  runs  the  party  store  realize  the 
consequences  of  handing  out  T-shirts  and  hats  with  slick  tobacco 
company  advertising  to  kids.  We  need  to  encourage  him  to  check 
ID  before  selling  cigarettes  or  alcohol. 

Both  the  programs  I  work  with  deliver  consistent  no-use,  no-in- 
volvement messages  and  provide  the  skills  kids  need  after  they've 
just  said  no.  The  essays  written  by  the  kids  at  the  end  of  the 
D.A.R.E.  Program  show  how  well  they  learn.  In  these  essays,  the 
students  commit  themselves  to  a  drug-free  life.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
one  student  who  didn't  sincerely  believe  what  they  wrote. 

I  believe  that  if  we,  as  a  national  village,  were  united  in  one 
clear  prevention  agenda,  many,  many  more  D.A.R.E.  graduates 
would  keep  the  commitments  they  make.  Unfortunately,  the  lack 
of  support  starts  before  ink  is  dry  on  their  essays. 

Even  though  the  materials  and  information  are  available,  most 
Michigan  school  districts  do  not  participate  in  middle  and  high 
school  D.A.R.E.  Lack  of  classroom  time  and  funding  are  the  usual 
reasons.  You  can  help.  Locally  designed  and  led  efforts  like 
D.A.R.E.  and  GREAT  are  key  elements  of  prevention.  SAMSA,  the 
Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Service  Administration,  pro- 
vides block  grants  which  help  fund  these  efforts. 

The  House  is  proposing  a  $184  million  cut  in  these  funds.  Given 
the  information  I've  provided  today,  I  urge  you  to  reconsider  these 
cuts.  Neither  we  nor  our  kids  can  afford  them.  In  fact,  I  hope  you 
encourage  considering  an  increase  in  the  focus  on  prevention.  Cur- 
rently, States  are  required  to  direct  20  percent  of  the  block  grants 
to  prevention  efforts.  I  believe  additional  funds  should  be  allocated, 
and  that  these  should  be  concentrated  on  delivering  the  prevention 
message  to  students  in  middle  and  high  school  grades. 

One  way  to  accomplish  the  additional  funding  is  through  more 
careful  monitoring  of  how  prevention  funds  are  spent.  Too  oflen 
drug  prevention  money  is  spent  by  local  school  districts  on  6-foot 
toothbrushes  and  calorie  and  food  group  charts.  These  tools  are 
used  in  the  health  curriculum  that  devotes  a  lesson  or  two  to  sub- 
stance abuse.  Current  reporting  procedures  allow  a  great  deal  of 
leeway  in  supporting  the  need  for  funds,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
independent  auditing  done.  Programs  like  D.A.R.E.  and  GREAT 
are  monitored  by  agencies  independent  of  school  districts  and  local 
police  departments  to  insure  that  funds  are  being  properly  spent 
and  the  lessons  are  being  delivered  as  designed  and  promised.  The 
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same  type  of  audit  process  needs  to  be  applied  whenever  funds  are 
directed  to  prevention. 

Next,  I  hope  each  of  you  will  take  a  role  in  depoliticizing  the 
issue.  The  real  numbers  and  stories  are  scary  enough.  Our  kids 
don't  benefit  from  tabloid-style  headlines  that  inflate  figures  to 
gain  a  political  advantage.  I'm  asking  each  of  you  to  tell  your  col- 
leagues that  you  expect  them  to  approach  this  issue  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  integrity.  Please  carry  the  message  back  to  Wash- 
ington that  our  children  are  too  precious  to  be  used  as  pawns  in 
an  election  in  which  they  cannot  vote. 

Finally,  please  support  parents  in  their  efforts  to  control  inappro- 
priate media  messages.  Kids  are  bombarded  with  music  and  music 
videos  that  contain  messages  that  glamorize  exactly  the  kind  of  be- 
havior we  want  them  to  avoid.  A  rating  system  for  music,  like  that 
in  place  for  the  motion  picture  industry,  and  a  mandate  that  cable 
television  companies  give  parents  a  means  of  opting  out  of  stations 
that  play  music  videos  would  help  all  families  take  advantage  of 
their  first  amendment  rights,  specifically  the  right  not  to  listen  to 
things  they  don't  approve  of. 

Now  this  is  a  tall  order,  and  action  on  these  items  will  have  very 
little  immediately  political  value.  What  quick  action  will  do  is  help 
ensure  that  there  will  be  health  responsible  voters  to  carry  this 
country  forward  into  the  next  century. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Patak  follows:] 
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Introduction 

Thank  you  for  providing  this  opportunity  today.  In  the  next  few  minutes  you'll  learn  how  alcohol,  tobacco 
and  illicit  drug  use  by  children  affect  Michigan'"!  children.  You'll  also  learn  about  school  violence  and  how 
this  affects  our  kids.  I  believe  these  are  some  of  the  most  critical  issues  facing  our  state.  I  come  before  you 
today  as  a  police  officer  who  teaches  DARE  (Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education)  and  GREAT  (Gang 
Resistance  Education  and  Training)  in  the  Ann  Arbor  elementary  and  middle  schools.  I  come  also  as  the 
father  of  two  teenaged  daughters  whom  I  had  vainly  hoped  to  protect  from  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  alcohol  and  substance  abuse,  at  least  until  they  had  reached  adulthood. 

The  Facts 

Drug  Use 

•  The  1995  National  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse  (NHSDA)  shows  a  continuing  increase  in  drug 
use  by  youth.  These  data  are  consistent  with  the  findings  of  the  Monitoring  the  Future  (MTF)  Study 
which  has  shown  significant  increases  in  drug  use  among  eighth,  tenth  and  twelfth  graders. 

•  Both  the  NHDSA  and  the  MTF  confirm  that  the  perceived  risk  of  harm  from  drug  use  has  declined 
among  youth  and  that  drugs  are  easily  accessible  to  youth. 

•  The  number  of  Americans  using  marijuana  for  the  first  time  has  been  increasing  since  the  beginning  of 
this  decade.  The  increase  is  fueled  largely  by  the  increasing  rate  of  new  use  among  youths  ages  12-17.' 

•  While  the  overall  number  of  cocaine  users  did  not  change  significantly  between  1994  and  1995.  the 
number  of  youth  ages  12-17  using  the  drug  more  than  doubled.^ 

•  A  Michigan  study  of  drug-treatment  patients  done  by  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Services  showed 
that  the  rate  of  admissions  of  patients  under  the  age  of  2 1  to  state-funded  drug  treatment  programs  is 
running  about  23  percent  ahead  of  admissions  in  fiscal  1993-'94.' 

•  The  results  of  the  Michigan  Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs  ( AOD)  School  Survey  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  these  findings.'' 

Tobacco  and  Alcohol 

•  Nearly  one-third  of  all  students  in  grades  six  through  twelve  smoke  cigarettes  and  half  of  all  high 
school  students  smoke.' 

•  Smokers  are  six  times  more  likely  to  be  heavy  drinkers  and  users  of  illicit  drugs  than  nonsmokers.* 

•  Ten  million  people  under  the  age  of  2 1  drink  alcohol.  Of  that  number,  more  than  40  percent  were 
binge  drinkers  and  almost  20  percent  are  heavy  drinkers.^ 
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Traffic  Deaths 

•  Alcohol-related  highway  crashes  are  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  adolescents  and  young  adults  in  the 
US.' 

•  Nearly  half  of  the  6,000  motor  vehicle  crashes  in  which  youngsters  (ages  15-20)  were  killed  during 
1993  were  alcohol-related.' 

•  A  significant  number  of  youngsters,  ages  12-17  report  riding  with  someone  who  had  been  drinking.' 

•  Alcohol-related  motor  vehicle  crashes  cost  the  United  States  $46  billion  annually." 

School  Violence 

•  During  1995,  more  than  one-third  of  high  school  students  had  threatened  to  harm  another  student  or 
teacher,  13  percent  were  involved  in  gangs,  and  6  percent  had  carried  guns  to  school.'^ 

•  Of  6000  eighth  graders  surveyed  in  a  national  evaluation  of  the  GREAT  program,  1 1  %  of  reported 
being  gang  members.  One-third  of  these  were  female.'^ 

•  There  is  a  direct  correlation  between  drug  use  and  school  violence.  For  example,  high  school  students 
who  carried  a  gun  to  school  were  12.5  times  more  likely  to  be  cocaine  users.'* 

Prevention  Efforts  Work 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  in  1986  . . . 

•  The  number  of  people  who  use  illicit  drugs  declined  by  more  than  50  percent  between  1979  and 
1995."  Most  of  the  decline  occurred  during  the  last  decade.'* 

•  The  number  of  alcohol-related  car  crashes  has  fallen  by  more  than  25  percent  in  the  last  decade.' 

•  School  violence  has  begun  to  decline  following  a  national  focus  on  the  problem  over  the  last  year.'* 

The  Truths 

These  cold  facts  above  are  the  measure  of  where  we  are  in  the  fight  against  drugs  and  the  problems  that 
surround  them.  They  are  the  sum  of  all  the  efforts — education,  law  enforcement,  community 
involvement — that  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem.  And  despite  our  best  efforts,  they  show  that 
we're  still  not  doing  enough  to  get  our  kids  to  avoid  that  first  contact. 

What  those  numbers  don't  show  are  the  Monday-morning  tears  that  flood  a  classroom  when  students  learn 
that  three  friends  died  and  two  were  critically  injured  playing  chicken  on  a  two-lane  road  after  spending 
Saturday  night  with  a  couple  of  six-packs  and  a  few  joints. 

They  don't  show  the  agony  of  a  family  whose  father  and  uncle  were  killed  as  they  jogged  along  a  country 
road  by  a  young  man  who  had  just  finished  a  joint  and  aimed  to  hit  them  with  his  Jeep. 

They  don't  show  the  confusion  on  the  faces  of  middle-school  administrative  staffers  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  explaining  that  the  14-year  old  girl  who  ran  the  pickup  truck  she  was  driving  into  a  tree  may 
never  be  able  to  return  to  class. 

They  don't  show  the  anguish  of  a  mother  whose  14-year-old  daughter  downed  a  half-pint  of  windshield 
washer  anti-freeze  in  an  attempt  to  take  her  own  life. 

They  don't  show  the  sorrowing  faces  of  the  parents  who  raced  to  Ann  Arbor  from  Ohio  to  be  with  their 
18-year-old  son — a  University  of  Michigan  student  —as  he  died;  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  third-noor 
apartment  balcony  after  becoming  intoxicated  at  a  freshman  mixer. 

They  don't  show  the  heartache  and  empty  arms  of  a  father  watching  helplessly  as  life  slips  slowly  away 
from  his  beautiful  daughter — an  honors'  student — who  got  caught  in  gang  crossfire  when  she  arrived  to 
pick  up  her  brother  at  a  party. 
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These  stories  help  us  remember  how  important  it  is  to  reach  kids  before  they  end  up  in  emergency  rooms. 
Only  constant  and  consistent  prevention  efforts  can  accomplish  thaL  It  is  absolutely  critical  thai  we,  as  a 
concerned  community,  not  compromise  the  work  that  has  already  been  done.  We  need  to  remember  that  the 
message  needs  to  given  over  and  over  again. 

What  Changed 

According  to  Barry  McCaffrey,  director  the  White  House  National  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy, 
twelfth-graders'  disapproval  of  marijuana  peaked  in  1990  and  their  perception  of  its  harmfulness  peaked  in 
1991." 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  change  in  attitude  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors  rather  than  the  failure  of  a 
single  component  of  an  overall  program.  Here  are  some  of  these  factors  as  I  see  them: 

The  prevention  message  isn't  as  exciting  as  it  used  to  be. 

The  frequency  of  anti-drug  public  service  announcements  has  declined  significantly.  We  adults  have  heard 
message  so  often,  it  doesn't  seem  to  hold  the  promise  it  used  to.  We're  forgetting  that  every  year,  a  new 
group  of  children  heads  off  to  middle  school.  They  haven't  heard  the  message  and  it's  up  to  us  to  make 
sure  they  hear  one  more  time. 

Alcohol,  cigarettes,  drugs  and  risky  behavior  are  getting  positive  media  attention. 

For  several  years,  it  seemed  like  only  the  bad  guys  smoked,  drank  heavily  and  used  pot.  Now,  some  of  the 
good  guys  are  doing  it,  too.  Usually,  they  are  depicted  as  trying  something  and  rejecting  it  or  just  doing  it 
"a  little."  Regardless,  it's  my  opinion  that  the  message  has  changed  from  "this  behavior  is  so  unacceptable 
it's  not  even  worth  talking  about"  to  "trying  it  won't  hurt  you." 

Success  involves  the  whole  village  and  they're  not  all  Involved,  yet. 

In  recent  months,  we've  all  heard  the  African  proverb:  "It  takes  a  whole  village  to  raise  a  child."  It's  easier 
to  recognize  the  truth  in  this  statement  if  you're  not  a  politician,  because  you  can  see  beyond  the  slogan  to 
the  common  sense. 

The  village  is  families — yours,  mine  and  every  other  one  on  the  block — constantly  providing  a  positive 
environment  for  all  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  village  is  teachers  and  other  professional  educators,  like  DARE  and  GREAT  officers,  who  work  with 
the  two-thirds  of  kids^°  who  don't  get  the  no-dnigs  and  violence  message  from  their  nuclear  families  or 
any  of  the  other  families  on  their  block. 

The  village  is  the  pastor,  the  Little  League  coach  and  the  Girl  Scout  Troop  leader  who  takes  the  time  to 
shape  the  lives  of  the  kids  in  the  village  and  who,  just  be  being  there,  is  a  role  model. 

The  village  is  the  doctor,  or  other  health  professional  who  looks  a  little  deeper  if  some  of  the  symptoms 
presented  by  a  young  patient  don't  seem  to  add  up. 

The  village  is  the  guy  who  runs  the  gas  station  or  party  store  and  refuses  to  hand  out  hats  and  T-shirts  with 
tobacco  company  advertising  on  them  and  who  takes  the  time  to  check  ID  before  handing  over  tobacco  or 
alcohol. 

The  village  is  all  the  other  kids  our  kids  hang  around  with.  They  can  deliver  positive  peer  pressure  if  we 
show  them  how  to  do  it. 

There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  village  our  kids  live  in.  Today,  they  don't  all  know  what  we  expect  of  them 
because  we've  never  told  them.  They  need  to  know.  Once  our  children  hit  fiRt  grade,  they'  re  away  from 
us  for  the  most  critical  seven  hours  of  the  day.  The  messages  they  receive  in  those  absent  hours  are  often 
more  powerful  than  the  ones  they  hear  at  home. 
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We  keep  trying  to  make  this  someone  else's  probiem. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  upper  middle  class  neighborhoods  like  to  believe  that 
we're  somehow  insulated  from  the  problems  of  substance  abuse  and  school  violence.  The  truth  is  we're 
not.  The  most  recent  study  of  students  in  the  eighth,  tenth  and  twelfth  grades  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
public  schools  and  Manchester,  Michigan  public  schools  showed  that  they  were  using  tobacco,  alcohol  and 
marijuana  at  rates  above  the  national  average.  These  are  affluent  communities.  Ann  Arbor  is  always  ranked 
near  the  top  in  surveys  of  the  best  places  to  live.  These  numbers  show  that  apparent  quality  of  life  is  no 
predictor  of  our  kids'  propensity  to  use  drugs  and  engage  in  risky  behavior. 

We  keep  trying  to  win  the  war. 

When  politicians  talk  about  substance  abuse  prevention,  we  hear  a  lot  about  winning  the  war  on  drugs.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  this  will  always  be  a  continuing  struggle.  It's  not  a  war  that  can  be  won  and  done. 
We  have  to  battle  the  same  enemy  on  the  same  ground  with  the  same  weapons  every  day.  Today's  winners 
will  be  tomorrow's  losers  if  we  ever  forget  this. 

Prevention  is  Critical 

The  two  programs  I  work  with,  DARE  and  GREAT  are  aimed  at  helping  kids  stay  away  from  drugs  and 
the  violence  that  so  often  accompanies  them.  DARE  focuses  on  substance  abuse  resistance.  GREAT  helps 
kids  resolve  conflicts,  accept  responsibility  and  avoid  gang  involvement.  When  there  is  enough  funding 
and  community  commitment  these  programs  can  reach  kids  in  grades  K  through  12  and  their  parents.  Both 
of  the  programs  deliver  a  consistent  no-use,  no-involvement  message  and  provide  the  skills  the  kids  need 
after  they've  "Just  Said  No." 

It  is  incredibly  moving  to  read  the  essays  written  by  fifth-graders  who  have  just  completed  the  17-week 
DARE  program.  In  these  essays,  the  students  commit  themselves  to  a  drug-free  life  and  explain  how  they 
are  going  to  accomplish  this  goal.  Since  I  began  teaching  the  program  in  1991, 1  have  not  met  one  student 
who  didn't  sincerely  believe  what  they  wrote. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we,  as  a  national  village,  were  united  in  our  support  of  these  kids,  many,  many  more 
of  them  would  keep  those  commitments. 

The  lack  of  support  starts  even  as  the  ink  is  drying  on  the  essays.  Even  though  the  materials  and 
information  are  available,  most  communities  and  Michigan  school  districts  do  not  participate  in  the  middle 
and  high  school  DARE  programs.  Lack  of  classroom  time  and  funding  are  the  usual  reasons  cited. 

Manchester  is  one  community  that  has  made  the  effort  to  include  the  additional  lessons.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  likened  the  need  for  this  additional  training  to  the  need  for  booster  shots  to  prevent  childhood 
diseases. 

Granted,  it's  easier  to  get  things  moving  in  a  community  like  Manchester  where  there  are  only  3,000 
families  in  the  entire  school  district  than  in  a  diversified  urban  area.  But  no  one  ever  said  making  progress 
on  the  prevention  front  was  going  to  be  easy. 

What  Congress  Can  Do 

Support  and  encourage  the  development  of  grass  roots  prevention  efforts  by 
continuing  to  provide  full  funding  to  prevention  programs. 

Locally  designed  and  locally  led  prevention  efforts  are  key  elements  of  success.  The  Substance  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Services  Administration  (SAMHSA)  provides  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
(SAPT)  block  grants  to  states  which  fimd  these  local  efforts.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  proposing  a 
$184  million  cut  in  these  funds.  Such  a  cut  would  effectively  end  Federal  support  for  development  of  new 
techniques  and  approaches  for  substance  abuse  prevention.  I  urge  Congress  to  think  about  the  effects  such 
a  cut  would  have  and  reconsider  the  current  plan. 
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Increase  the  focus  on  prevention. 

Currently  states  are  required  to  direct  20  percent  of  the  SAPT  block  grants  to  prevention  programs.  Much 
of  the  funding  is  currently  earmarked  for  at-risk  youth.  I  believe  all  youth  are  at-risk  and  would  like  to  see 
the  percentage  increased  and  the  additional  prevention  funds  targeted  to  middle  and  high  school  programs, 
like  DARE  and  GREAT.  This  would  allow  us  to  give  the  needed  skills  and  information  "booster  shots" 
kids  need  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  negative  messages  that  surround  them  throughout  adolescence. 

Step  up  monitoring  of  how  prevention  funds  are  spent. 

Local  school  districts  have  a  great  deal  of  discretion  with  regard  to  how  prevention  money  is  spent.  Too 
often  drug  prevention  money  is  spent  on  six-foot  toothbrushes  and  calorie  and  food-group  charts.  These 
tools  are  used  in  a  health  class  which  devotes  a  lesson  or  two  to  substance  abuse.  Current  reporting 
procedures  allow  a  great  deal  of  leeway  in  supporting  the  need  for  funds.  There  is  little  or  no  independent 
auditing  of  the  self-reporting  done  by  school  districts.  Programs  like  DARE  and  GREAT  are  monitored  by 
agencies  independent  of  school  districts  and  police  departments  to  ensure  that  funds  are  being  properly 
spent  and  that  lessons  are  being  delivered  as  designed.  The  same  kind  of  audit  process  needs  to  be  applied 
whenever  funding  is  directed  to  substance  abuse  prevention. 

Limit  politicians'  ability  to  exploit  the  facts. 

The  real  numbers  are  scary  enough.  Our  kids  don't  gain  any  benefit  from  tabloid-style  headlines  that  result 
when  a  politician  inflates  the  figures  to  gain  an  advantage  during  an  election.  I'm  asking  each  of  you  to  tell 
your  colleagues  that  this  is  one  problem  you  expect  them  to  approach  with  the  utmost  care  and  integrity. 
Please  carry  the  message  back  to  Washington  that  our  children  are  too  precious  to  be  used  as  pawns  in  an 
election  in  which  most  of  them  cannot  vote. 

Support  parents  in  their  efforts  to  control  inappropriate  media  messages. 

The  V-chip  legislation  passed  last  year  was  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  will  be  years  before  it  has 
any  major  impact  on  the  problem.  Remember,  a  new  group  of  kids  enter  their  teens  every  year.  More  action 
is  needed.  Action  like  mandating  a  rating  system  for  the  recording  industry,  similar  to  that  followed  by  the 
film  industry.  Such  a  rating  system  would  allow  parents  to  more  easily  determine  the  content  of  the  music 
their  children  listen  to.  Action  like  ordering  cable  companies  to  offer  parents  the  ability  to  opt-out  of  all 
music  video  programming,  not  just  MTV. 

Now.  please  understand  that  I'm  not  talking  about  limiting  free  speech.  I'm  talking  about  taking  full 
advantage  of  our  first  amendment  rights — including  the  one  that  gives  each  of  us  the  right  not  to  listen 
when  we  don't  approve.  Parents  have  always  had  the  right  to  decide  what  their  kids  should  be  exposed  to. 
The  kind  of  legislation  I'm  suggesting  simply  gives  them  the  type  of  tools  that  will  allow  them  to  enforce 
that  decision  in  their  own  homes. 

Now  this  is  a  tall  order,  and  action  on  most  of  these  items  will  have  very  little  immediate  political  value. 
What  quick,  resolute  action  will  do  is  ensure  that  we  continue  to  make  strides  toward  ensuring  that  there 
will    be    healthy,    responsible    voters    to    carry    our    country    forward    through    the    next    century. 
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'  Trends  in  Initiation  of  Drug  Use.  a  report  by  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 

Administration  (SAMSHA) 

^  1995  NHSDA  Survey 

'  Richard  Calkins.  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Services,  Michigan  Department  of  Community  Health; 

quoted  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  8/21/96 

*  Michigan  AOD  School  Survey  1996.  Western  Michigan  University,  developed  in  collaboration  with  the 
University  of  Michigan  Institute  for  Social  Research 

'  1995  Survey  of  drug  use  conducted  by  the  National  Parents'  Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Education 
(PRIDE) 

*  1995  NHSDA  Survey  Highlights 
'Ibid. 

'  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  3-D  Campaign  1993 

'  Ibid. 

'"  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  as  reported  by  NHTSA 

"  Youth  Fatal  Crash  and  Alcohol  Facts.  NHTSA  1993 

'^  Ibid. 

'^  Preliminary  figures.  Survey  conducted  by  University  of  Nebraska,  Spring  1995-Full  findings  to  be 

released  10/96  at  the  International  Chiefs  of  Police  Conference  in  Phoenix. 

'■*  1995  Survey  of  drug  use  conducted  by  the  National  Parents'  Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Education 

(PRIDE) 

"  1995  NHSDA  Survey  Highlights 

'*  NHDSA  statistics  as  cited  in  1996  National  Drug  Control  Strategy 

'■'  Traffic  Safety  Facts.  NHTSA  1993 

'*  1995  Survey  of  drug  use  conducted  by  the  National  Parents'  Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Education 

(PRIDE) 

"  As  reported  in  USA  Today,  8/21/96. 
^°  1995  Survey  of  drug  use  —(PRIDE) 
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George  Patak 

Officer,  Ann  Arbor  Police  Department 

Telepfione;  313/994-2848  •  FAX  313/994-9928  •  Pager  313/813-6363 

Professional 

Police  Officer  since  1978. 

Drvg  Abuse  Resistance  Education  (DAJLE.)  instructor  since  1991. 1  tegulaity  tauglu  DAJLE  in  eight  Ann  Aitnr  elginmiy 

schools  between  September  1991-January  1995.  In  addition  to  classtoom  leaching.  I  host  seminars  for  patents  of  DAJtE 

students  to  leach  them  how  to  help  stixlents  stay  dnig-fra.  Received  ceitification  to  teach  the  D AJtE  hi^  school  cunriculum 

in  1992. 
Ann  Arbor  Police  Department  Gang  Strategy  Committee  Member  a  committee  formed  to  deal  with  the  emergence 

of  youth  gangs  in  the  Ann  Arbor  area. 

Community  Leadership 

Member  ofAe  Governor's  1996  Strfe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communitia  Act  Discretionary  Fund  Review  Committee 

reviewed  and  voted  on  giant  applications  for  the  Govenxx's  Dnjg-Fiee  Schools  disaetionary  fijnd. 
Member,  Technical  Review  Committee  Michigan  Highway  and  Tn^  Scfety  Infbnnalion  Center  reviewed  alcohol  and  dnig 

informahon  booklets  for  accvnacy. 
Eastern  Michigan  University  guest  lecturer  on  adolescent  substance  abuse  and  violence  preventioa  and  intervention  to  gjaduaie 

and  undergraduate  education  classes. 
Coordinated  several  fund  raising  efforts  for  the  Ann  Aibor  DAJtE  progiam  utilizing  the  Ann  Arbor  Jaycee's,  meichants  at 

Briarwood  shopping  mail  a  local  bowling  center,  the  Ann  Artxir  Junior  League,  the  Biiarwood  Rolaiy  and  a  kxal  giocety 

chain.  Effotts  helped  to  raise  over  $8,000.00  to  help  fiind  the  Ann  Aibor  DAJi^E  program. 
Generated  positive  media  attention  for  Ann  Arbor  DAJIE.  ihicugh  several  channels.  I  contribute  information  lo  ihe  MCADY 

newsletter.  My  editorial  on  the  Ann  Aitor  DAJl£.  program  was  featured  in  7^  0»wf  A'^w  on  November  26, 1993.1act 

as  a  resource  on  substance  abuse  issues  for  the  WAAM  morning  drive  radio  piogiam.  I  was  a  featured  guest  on  the  Michigan 

AMVt't  a  television  talk-program  in  a  segment,  called  Projea  D AJl£. 

Professional  Affiliations 

DAJLE.  Officers  Association  of  Michigan  (D.OAM)  -  Board  Member.  D.OAAt  provides  ail  Michigan  DAJ^i.  insnuoixs 

with  in-service  training  and  curriculum  up  dates  and  serves  as  an  iiaaface  to  DAil£.  Aimica  and  other  state  DAilE. 

associations. 
Community  Advisory  Board  of  tiie  Chelsea  Arbor  Treatment  Center -Menija.  TheChelseaArtxar  Treatment  Center  is  a  joint 

venture  of  Chelsea  Community  Hospital  and  the  Univeisty  of  Michigan  Medical  Center  and  was  created  lo  provide  high- 
quality  assessment  and  treatment  for  substance  abusers  and  their  families. 
MCADY  (Michigan  Communities  in  Action  for  Drug-Free  Youth)  -  Board  Member,  Chair  •  Education  Committee.  MCADY  is 

a  grass  roots  volunteer  organization  of  parents,  youth  and  professionals.  The  organization  woris  to  prevent  the  use  of  alcohol 

and  other  dmgs  by  young  people. 
National  DAJLE.  Officen  Association  (NDOA)-Meni>a.  I  am  an  active  member  of  this  organizahon  and  have  panicipeled  in 

national  conferences  and  wcricshops. 
Manchester  Coalition  for  Drug-Free  Youth  -  Member.  As  an  active  member  of  this  organization.  I  am  involved  in  developing 

programs  to  help  Manchester  area  youth  find  altonalives  to  substance  abuse. 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security  (ASIS)-M£nixianx\9n. 
Awards 

Sherds  Special  Citation  awarded  by  the  Sheriff  of  Washtenaw  County  in  recognition  of  special  contribution  lo  youlb  substance 

abuse  prevention  and  Ihe  Washtenaw  County  community  in  presenting  the  1992  DAJUE.  Program. 
1993  FBI  Director's  Comtrmnity  Leadership  Award  iwaided  for  outstanding  wodc  in  a  drug  demand  reduction  pnigiam. 

Education 

B.S.  Criminal  Justice,  Wayne  State  University 
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Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  testimony  and 
keeping  it  brief. 

Mr.  Ginster. 

Mr.  Ginster.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess  it's  still 
morning.  I'll  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  probably  less  than  5 
minutes. 

My  name  is  Thomas  Ginster.  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  the 
State  in  a  dual  role.  I'm  the  Governor's  principal  policy  adviser  in 
crime  and  drug  issues,  and  I'm  the  acting  director  of  Michigan's  Of- 
fice of  Drug  Control  Policy. 

On  behalf  of  Governor  Engler,  I  thank  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  for  your  efforts  to  help  our  people  stem  the 
growing  problem  of  illicit  drug  use,  including  alcohol,  among  school 
age  children.  Your  willingness  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  Federal 
role  is  a  credit  to  you  and  this  Congress.  The  committee's  presence 
here  in  Lansing  is  recognition  of  the  importance  of  bringing  the  de- 
cisionmaking closer  to  the  people  who  will  be  affected  by  it. 

The  recent  rise  in  illicit  drug  use  among  school  age  children  has 
been  widely  publicized,  and  I  don't  have  to  apprise  the  members  of 
the  actual  statistics  and  numbers.  Governor  Engler  has  made  the 
confrontation  of  this  issue  a  priority;  both  by  channeling  Federal 
grant  moneys  to  youth  drug  and  violence  prevention  activities,  and 
by  devoting  important  State  resources  to  this  effort. 

But  we  know  that  the  solution  will  not  be  found  in  dollars  alone. 
Governors  desperately  need  the  flexibility  to  tailor  to  their  States 
and  communities  the  most  effective  response  to  this  growing  social 
problem.  While  we  recognize  that  our  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton truly  care  about  charting  the  best  course  for  addressing  the 
problem,  we  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  trust  States 
and  communities  in  this  area  by  providing  us  with  greater  author- 
ity and  discretion. 

Recent  history  tells  us  that  while  the  well-intentioned  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  was  micro-managing  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
field  commanders  in  Southeast  Asia  knew  precisely  what  needed  to 
be  done.  It  is  no  different  today  in  the  war  against  drugs.  Those 
closest  to  the  crime  and  drug  problem  are  in  the  best  position  to 
fashion  the  most  appropriate  response. 

The  office  that  I  administer  has  a  three-prong  approach  which  is 
generally  the  accepted  approach  nationally.  We  focus  on  interdic- 
tion, treatment,  and  drug  education  prevention.  The  consolidation 
of  all  antidrug  resources  into  one  office  has  resulted  in  improved 
coordination.  Drug  prevention  education  has  been  elevated  to  a 
more  visible  level.  The  arrangement  provides  for  greater  consist- 
ency and  avoids  duplication  among  the  various  drug  programs. 

During  Governor  Engler's  watch,  there  has  been  increased  over- 
sight and  significant  improvements  in  the  way  the  program  has 
been  managed.  These  changes  were  necessitated  in  part  by  weak- 
ness and  loopholes  found  in  the  former  act,  which  is  title  V  of  the 
Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  1986. 

In  all  due  respect  to  the  former  Congress,  the  revision  made  by 
the  Congress  of  1994  was  ineffective.  In  fact,  many  inherent  weak- 
nesses in  accountability  under  the  old  law  became  more  apparent 
under  reauthorization.  Under  the  1994  revisions,  the  requirements 
that  recipients  expend  these  funds  only  for  drug  and  violence  ac- 
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tivities  were  diluted,  allowing  schools  to  expend  funds  on  a  variety 
of  unrelated  activities,  and  as  mentioned  by  Ms.  Bierlein  eariier,  it 
included  the  administrative  provision  protecting  individuals  and 
States  who  were  in  violation  of  the  law  up  until  that  point. 

I'm  not  here  to  speak  against  title  IV,  I  think  these  funds  are 
very  necessary.  But,  I  happened  to  be  camping  over  the  weekend, 
and  if  I  can  use  this  analogy;  it  seems  that  it  does  no  good — if  you 
have  a  campfire,  it's  best  to  build  that  campfire  with  twigs  and  get 
it  nice  and  hot  and  efficient,  and  it  does  no  good  for  Congress  just 
to  dump  a  big  log  or  a  large  sum  of  money  on  an  inefficient  fire, 
and  I  think  that's  sometimes  what  happens.  I  think  you're  duty- 
bound  and  charged  to  make  sure  that  the  programs  are  in  place 
and  running  very  efficiently,  and  we're  getting  performance-based 
accountability  before — ^you  just  have  a  political  reaction  in  response 
to  the  recent  statistical  rise  in  drug  use  before  you  devote  substan- 
tial resources  to  this  effort. 

House  bill  4016,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Congressman 
Zeliff,  and  it's  my  understanding  which  will  be  cosponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Chrysler,  contains  the  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  needed 
reforms  that  States  and  communities  need  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  also  endorse  a  recommendation  that  would  give  Governors  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  make  decisions  on  the  use  of  these  funds. 
This  would  increase  oversight  and  accountability.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  in  each  State  knows  the  specific  needs  of  their  State 
and  communities.  The  reforms  proposed  by  Congressman  Chrysler 
and  his  colleagues  would  also  allow  Governors  to  focus  funding  in 
the  areas  of  greatest  need  and  streamline  the  grant  process 
through  one  agency.  For  example,  the  process  would  be  more  effi- 
cient if  school  districts  and  communities  could  apply  to  one  agency 
for  all  prevention  funds  through  one  application. 

We  should  support  the  proposed  revision  that  gives  Governors 
and  States  flexibility  to  distribute  these  funds  based  on  need  and 
not  formula.  As  you  know,  the  moneys  to  come  to  Michigan  based 
on  a  formula,  and  then  we  in  turn  must  distribute  it  to  the  school 
districts  and  consortiums  also  on  a  formula,  not  based  on  perform- 
ance or  accountability  standards,  but  based  on  the  formula,  wheth- 
er they  need  the  money  or  not.  Federal  law  mandates  that  70  per- 
cent of  these  funds  be  distributed  in  that  fashion. 

The  law  also  would  be  improved  greatly  by  the  enhanced  ac- 
countability required,  measured  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Currently,  there  is  no  way  to  accurately  measure  whether 
these  funds  are  making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  young  people. 

Again,  I  would  hke  to  thank  Congressman  Chrysler  and  the  com- 
mittee for  their  efforts  to  increase  accountability  in  the  States,  not 
Washington,  in  making  the  choices  necessary  in  deciding  how  the 
program  is  administered  and  how  these  funds  are  spent.  Direct 
services  to  youth  and  parents  must  be  given  priority  with  a  clear 
recognition  that  social  institutions  exist  to  serve  and  support  fami- 
lies. Parents  must  be  given  control  and  a  meaningful  voice  in  set- 
ting funding  priorities  and  goals,  while  States  and  communities 
must  set  clear  accountability  performance  standards. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ginster  follows:] 
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On  behalf  of  Governor  Engler,  I  thank  the  distinguished  members  of  this  Committee  for 
your  efforts  to  help  our  people  stem  the  growing  problem  of  illicit  drug  use  among  school  age 
children.  Your  willingness  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  federal  role  is  a  credit  to  you  and  this 
Congress.  The  Committee's  presence  here  in  Lansing  is  recognition  of  the  importance  of  bringing 
the  decision  making  closer  to  the  people  who  will  be  affected  by  it. 

1  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  briefly  appraise  this  company  about  what  is 
happening  with  our  young  people  here  in  Michigan,  and  to  advise  you  all  of  what  we  in  the  Engler 
Administration  are  doing  about  it.  Governor  Engler  asked  me  to  propose  his  ideas  concerning  how 
our  representatives  in  Washington  can  most  effectively  help  us  m  this  crucial  effort. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  strategy  and  the  hope  of  future  generation  is  prevention.  Realizing 
it  is  the  responsibly  of  the  enure  community  and  not  just  our  schools.  Governor  Engler  has 
charged  the  Michigan  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy  ("ODCP")  to  develop  policy  in  these  areas, 
including  oversight  of  Michigan's  Safe  and  Drug-Free  School  funds. 

Governor  Engler  has  made  the  confrontation  of  this  issue  a  priority;  both  by  channeling 
federal  grant  monies  to  youth  drug  and  violence  prevention  activities,  and  by  devoting  important 
state  resources  to  this  effort. 

The  solution  will  not  be  found  in  dollars  alone.  Governors  desperately  need  the  flexibility 
to  tailor  to  their  states  and  communities  the  most  effective  response  to  this  growing  social  problem. 
While  we  recognize  that  our  representatives  in  Washington  truly  care  about  charting  the  best  course 
for  addressing  the  problem,  we  believe  the  federal  government  should  trust  States  and  communities 
in  this  area  by  providing  us  with  greater  authority  and  discretion. 

Recent  history  tells  us  that  while  the  well-intentioned  administration  in  Washington  was 
micro-managing  the  war  in  Vietnam,  field  commanders  in  southeast  Asia  knew  precisely  what 
needed  to  be  done.  It  is  no  different  today  in  the  war  against  drugs.  Those  closest  to  the  crime  and 
drug  problem  are  in  the  best  position  to  fashion  the  most  appropriate  response. 

Governor  Engler' s  Blueprint  for  a  Drug-Free  Michigan  is  built  upon  reclaiming  our  streets 
and  communities.  The  way  we  do  this  is  through  greater  local  control  of  funds  and  programs. 
The  Michigan  plan  gives  a  greater  voice  for  parents  and  communities.  It  is  founded  Oii  the  premise 
that  success  is  measured  by  how  many  communities,  streets,  schools,  and  homes  are  safer  and 
drug  free. 

Since  1992,  the  Michigan  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy  ("ODCP")  has  administered  the 
Safe  and  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Community  Act  ("SDFSCA")  program  every  year  except  the 
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1994-95  school  year.  The  consolidation  of  all  anti-drug  resources  into  one  office  has  resulted  in 
improved  coordination.  Drug  prevention  education  has  been  elevated  to  a  more  visible  level.  This 
arrangement  provides  for  greater  consistency  and  avoids  duplication  among  various  drug 
programs.  Placing  this  program  under  the  control  of  the  executive  has  accomplished  several 
desired  objectives:  ( 1 )  increased  direct  drug  prevention  services,  information  and  training  to  local 
schools,  parents,  and  community  members;  (2)  enhanced  local  community  control  of  funding;  and 
(3)  program  choice  and  the  participation  of  public  and  private  school  students  and  parents. 

Since  the  ODCP  began  administering  the  Safe  and  Drug  Free  School's  program,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increa.se  in  the  number  of  local  school  districts  directly  receiving  drug  prevention 
funds.  From  1986-1992  only  15  of  Michigan's  560  districts  applied  for  funding,  most  applying 
in  consortium.  Once  the  ODCP  began  administering  the  SDFSCA  program  in  1992  the  number 
rose  to  33  in  1993,  77  in  1994,  86  in  1995  and  106  school  districts  directly  applied  for  the  1995- 
96  school  year.  More  school  districts  applying  directly  for  these  funds  translates  into  more  local 
control,  more  parental  and  community  involvement,  more  direct  services  to  youth  and  greater 
accountability  of  how  these  monies  arc  expended. 

During  Governor  Engler's  watch,  there  have  been  increased  oversight  and  significant 
improvements  in  the  way  the  program  had  been  managed.  These  changes  were  necessitated,  in 
part,  by  weakness  and  loopholes  in  the  former  Act,  (Title  V,  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Conmiunities  Act  of  1986). 

The  revision  made  by  the  Congress  of  1994  was  ineffective.  In  fact,  many  inherent 
weaknesses  in  accountability  under  the  old  law  became  more  apparent  under  reauthorization. 
Under  the  1994  revisions,  the  requirements  that  recipients  expend  these  funds  only  for  drug  and 
violence  activities  were  diluted,  allowing  schools  to  expend  funds  on  a  variety  of  unrelated 
activities  and  included  an  administrative  provision  protecting  individuals  and  states  who  were  in 
violation  of  the  law  as  written  in  1986. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  speak  against  Title  IV,  but  to  suggest  needed  improvements. 
Today's  trends  indicating  a  sharp  increase  in  adolescent  drug  use  requires  that  we  emphasize  and 
reinforce  drug  and  violence  prevention.  However,  I  do  have  strong  reservations  about  how  the 
funds  are  used  and  activities  allowed  under  the  current  Act.  I  am  here  in  support  of  your 
recommended  changes  and  to  offer  a  few  comments  to  strengthen  your  proposal.  H.R.  4016, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Zeliff  and  co-sponsored  by  Congressman  Chrysler,  contains  the 
thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  needed  reforms  States  and  communities  need  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  also  endorse  your  recommendation  that  would  give  Governors  the  flexibility  they  need  to 
make  decisions  on  the  use  of  these  funds.  This  would  increase  oversight  and  accountability.  The 
CEO  in  each  state  knows  the  specific  needs  of  their  state  and  communities.  The  reforms  proposed 
by  Congressman  Chrysler  and  his  colleagues  would  also  allow  Governors  to  focus  funding  in 
areas  of  greatest  need  and  streamline  the  grant  process  through  one  agency.  For  example,  the 
process  would  be  more  efficient  if  school  districts  and  communities  could  apply  to  one  agency  for 
all  prevention  funds  through  one  application. 

I  also  like  the  proposed  revision  to  mandate  the  use  of  these  funds  strictly  for  anti-drug  and 
violence  curriculum  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  these  funds  for  health,  hygiene  education,  social 
events,  annual  sport  budgets,  or  any  other  non-anti-drug  program.  The  intent  of  the  original 
legislation  and  current  legislation  (Title  IV  of  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  of 
1994)  is  to  provide  direct  services  to  youth,  although  often  these  funds  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
other  activities  often  unrelated  to  drug  and  violence  prevention.  Consequently,  it  often  has  very 
little  impact  on  reduction  of  drug  use  or  violence.  Further,  many  prevention  programs  have  weak 
anti-drug  and  violence  components  and  send  youth  a  "mixed  message"  concerning  drug  use. 
Prevention  messages  emphasizing  zero  tolerance  or  "no-use"  are  often  absent  or  blurred  in  the 
delivery  of  the  program  in  the  classroom.  The  changes  proposed  in  HR  4016  would  better  ensure 
focus  on  the  message  of  no  use  to  our  children. 

We  should  support  the  proposed  revision  that  gives  Governors  and  States  flexibility  to 
distribute  funds  based  on  need,  not  formula.  Federal  law  mandates  that  70%  of  SDFSCA  funds 
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states  receive  be  distributed  by  formula  to  local  school  districts.  The  proposed  change  would 
allow  Governors  to  focus  funding  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need  and  to  the  school  or  community 
groups  with  the  best  history  of  performance  and  results. 

The  law  also  would  be  improved  greatly  by  the  enhanced  accountability  required,  measured  in 
terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Currently,  there  is  no  way  to  accurately  measure 
whether  these  funds  are  making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  young  people. 

Other  speakers  here  today,  representing  parents  and  communities,  are  in  a  better  position  to 
discuss  whether  their  needs  are  being  met  under  the  current  law.  Involvement  by  parents  is 
essential  to  any  effective  prevention  program.  Involving  parents  after  the  fact  is  inadequate:  they 
must  be  at  the  table  when  decisions  are  made  concerning  their  children. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Chrysler  and  the  Committee  for  their  efforts  to 
increase  accountability  and  allow  states,  not  Washington,  the  choices  necessary  in  deciding  how 
the  program  is  administered  and  how  funds  are  spent.  Direct  services  to  youth  and  parents  must 
be  given  priority  with  a  clear  recognition  that  social  institutions  exist  to  serve  and  support 
families.  Parents  must  be  given  control  and  a  meaningful  voice  in  setting  funding  priorities  and 
goals,  while  states  and  communities  must  set  clear  accountability  and  performance  standards. 
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Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you. 

And  at  this  time  I'd  Uke  to  address  Mr.  Wankel  so  that  we  can 
change  the  order  there  just  a  httle  bit. 

Mr.  Wankel.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Chrysler,  Congressmen 
Hastert,  Smith,  Souder,  and  Hoekstra. 

It's  certainly  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  after  26  years  in  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  as  a  special  agent,  a  number  of 
assignments,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  luckily  I  had  two  tours  in 
Detroit,  MI,  for  a  total  of  10  years.  It's  always  nice  to  come  home, 
so  to  speak. 

We  do  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
discuss  narcotic  control  efforts  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  is  appreciative  of  the  support 
that  the  Committee  on  Government  Reform  and  Oversight  has  pro- 
vided us  over  the  years,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
in  the  coming  months.  Members  of  the  committee  expressed  their 
concern  over  drug  control  issues  this  spring  by  traveling  to  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  South  America  to  observe  the  problems  in  cocaine 
transit  countries  and  to  see  the  circumstances  DEA  faces  in  the  co- 
caine source  and  transit  countries  first  hand. 

There's  been  some  improvement  in  our  cooperative  narcotics  con- 
trol efforts  with  countries  in  this  hemisphere,  notably  Mexico,  but 
there  are  still  major  challenges  that  need  to  be  met  before  we  can 
confidentially  say  that  efforts  aimed  against  the  world's  most  pow- 
erful drug  traffickers  have  been  effective. 

The  U.S.  Government's  efforts  against  these  criminals  have  been 
multifaceted.  Today's  well-financed  and  sophisticated  international 
narcotics  traffickers  are  the  premier  organized  crime  figures  of  the 
1990's.  For  over  30  years,  Americans  have  had  a  view  of  organized 
crime  as  a  group  of  individuals  involved  in  extortion,  loan  sharking 
and  gambling.  Today,  we  are  facing  a  new  breed  of  international 
organized  criminals  whose  power  and  influence  have  grown  far  be- 
yond any  we  have  seen  before. 

We're  here  today  to  describe  for  you  the  operations  of  these  for- 
eign drug  S3mdicates  and  how  they  introduce  themselves,  their  poi- 
son and  their  violence  in  drug  communities.  These  groups  are 
headquartered  in  Colombia  and  Mexico,  and  their  leaders  control 
the  vast  majority  of  drug  trafficking  within  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  to  cocaine.  There's  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
crime  that  impacts  the  communities  across  the  United  States  is  at- 
tributable both  directly  and  indirectly  to  organizations  such  as  the 
Cali  cartel,  and  the  groups  within  the  Mexican  Federation,  the  So- 
nora  cartel,  the  Tijuana  organization,  the  Gulf  cartel,  and  the 
Juarez  cartel. 

The  relationship  of  these  foreign  drug  organizations  with  crime 
in  our  communities  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  May  of  this  year 
when  arrests,  made  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  known  as  Oper- 
ation Zorro  II  indicated  the  domination  of  drug  trafficking  in  Amer- 
ica by  groups  operating  both  from  Colombia  and  Mexico.  Their 
handiwork  that  began  in  the  boardrooms  in  Cali  ended  in  cities 
and  towns  as  varied  as  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Richmond,  VA.  These 
criminal  syndicates  employed  hundreds  of  Colombians,  Mexicans, 
and  Americans  to  transport  and  distribute  their  drugs  throughout 
our  country.  This  case  is  historic  because  it  clearly  identifies  the 
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absolute  dominance  of  the  groups  in  the  cocaine  trade  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Also,  this  case  demonstrated  that  a  joint  effort  of  DEA,  FBI,  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office,  the  Criminal  Division  and  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  actually  another  42  agencies,  if  you  put  all 
these  efforts  together  you  can  be  successful  in  attacking  the  com- 
mand and  control  functions  of  the  drug  syndicates. 

Approximately  3  months  ago  we  marked  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Cali  cartel.  On  June  9,  1995, 
Gilberto  Rodriguez  Orejuela  was  arrested  by  the  Colombian  Na- 
tional Police,  setting  off  a  chain  reaction  which  culminated  in  the 
arrests  of  six  of  the  seven  top  Cali  cartel  leaders  in  the  last  year. 

I  must  give  a  brief  update  here.  Sunday  the  seventh  guy  turned 
himself  in,  Pancho  Herrera,  a  very  major  figure,  surrendered  in 
Cali,  Colombia,  so  that  was  a  very  good  event  for  everyone  con- 
cerned with  drug  law  enforcement. 

As  we  note  this  anniversary,  we've  got  to  assess  where  we  are 
today  in  the  international  drug  trade  and  what  our  prospects  are 
for  success  in  the  long  term,  as  we  work  with  other  nations  to 
eliminate  major  drug  trafficking  organizations.  DEA  works  closely 
with  all  countries,  but  especially  in  this  hemisphere  to  try  to  do 
this. 

Masterful  police  work  on  the  part  of  the  Colombian  National  Po- 
lice working  with  DEA  and  other  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies led  to  the  arrest  that  I  just  talked  about.  And  it's  that  type 
of  support  from  other  government  agencies  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  intelligence  community  and  the  other  law  enforcement 
throughout  this  hemisphere  in  particular  as  we  deal  with  the  Co- 
lombians and  the  Mexican  traffickers  are  going  to  be  so  critical. 

Mr.  Rice,  special  agent  in  charge  of  Detroit,  who  is  an  outstand- 
ing officer  with  the  DEA  and  has  also  had  foreign  and  domestic  as- 
signments and  is  new  on  the  scene  in  Detroit,  is  going  to  make  a 
very  large  difference,  I  think,  on  what  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration does  here  in  Michigan.  And  he's  going  to  illustrate  for 
you  today,  among  other  things,  a  little  bit  about  a  major  gang  or 
group  operating  here  in  Detroit,  referred  to  as  the  "Best  Friends" 
gang,  and  their  leaders  Terrance  and  Reginald  Brown.  It  fits  into 
the  scheme  of  trafficking  that  I  was  just  talking  about. 

Complicating  some  of  this  problem  as  far  as  the  Colombian  scene 
goes  is  the  recent  emergence,  so  to  speak,  of  heroin  from  Colombia, 
and  the  high  purity  of  heroin  and  the  low  cost  of  heroin  coming 
from  Colombia.  And  right  now  in  the  Northeast  quadrant  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  60  percent  of  the  heroin  we  see  on  the 
street  is  from  Colombia.  So  that's  another  serious  problem  we're 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  as  well. 

I  apologize  in  advance.  I'm  going  to  go  slightly  over  5  minutes. 
These  first  two  guys  made  me  look  bad,  but  I  do  have  the  hemi- 
sphere to  deal  with,  so  please  bear  with  me.  I'll  be  very  quick. 

How  did  these  criminals  from  Colombia  gain  such  enormous 
power  and  wealth?  Well,  they  began  in  the  1980's,  and  they  really 
studied  some  of  the  organized  criminal  elements  of  the  world  and 
set  themselves  up  along  that  line. 

They  developed  sophisticated  discipline  and  compartmentalized, 
cell  systems  for  their  entire  criminal  operation  structure,  and  they 
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were  able  to  combine  the  business  acumen  of  a  Fortune  500  com- 
pany with  cunning  and  violence  of  terrorist  organizations. 

They  realized  it  was  also  necessary  to  dominate  the  business,  all 
the  way  from  production  to  the  wholesale  distribution  of  the  drugs 
in  the  streets  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  done  that  very, 
very  well.  The  source  countries,  as  you  know,  in  the  cocaine  busi- 
ness are  Bolivia  and  Peru.  As  far  as  the  coca  leaf  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  paste,  the  first  step  in  the  cocaine  processing  business, 
is  in  Colombia.  And  then  recently  of  so  much  critical  importance 
to  all  of  us  as  we're  here  today  are  the  Mexican  criminal  organiza- 
tions who  now  control  the  transportation  between  70  and  80  per- 
cent of  all  the  cocaine  that  comes  into  the  United  States.  And  they 
are  very  much  linked  up  with  the  Call  cartel,  or  the  remnants  of 
the  Call  cartel,  and  the  other  major  entrepreneurs  and  traffickers 
in  Colombia.  They  are  a  force  that  we  are  working  very  hard  inter- 
nally in  the  inner-agency  environment,  particularly  led  along  the 
Southwest  border  by  the  DEA  and  the  FBI  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  State  and  local  agencies  there,  and  across  the 
border  with  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

Let  me  just  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  trafficking  groups  in 
Mexico. 

The  major  players  there  are  referred  to  as  the  Mexican  Federa- 
tion. 

Four  groups  of  the  Mexican  Federation  that  we  control  on  a  great 
deal  are  the  Arellano  Felix  brothers;  the  Tijuana  organization, 
which  controls  smuggling  among  the  California  area  there,  Tijuana 
into  San  Diego;  the  Sonora  cartel  headed  by  Miguel  Caro  Quintero 
that  operates  out  of  Hermosillo,  Agua  Prieta,  Guadalajara,  and 
Culican.  His  brother  also  is  in  jail  right  now  for  his  role  in  killing 
DEA  Special  Agent  Enrique  Camarena,  that  Ms.  Kelly  spoke  to 
earlier  here. 

Then  the  Juarez  cartel,  which  is  probably  first  among  equals  as 
far  as  the  guy  in  charge  of  that.  Amado  Carillo  Fuentes  is  the 
Miguel  Enrique  Vezuela  of  Mexico,  Miguel  being  the  guy  that 
oversaw  the  operational  aspects  of  the  Call  cartel.  Well,  Amado 
Carillo  Fuentes  does  the  same  thing  in  Mexico.  He  is  the  first 
among  equals  and  the  most  powerful  individual  we  deal  with. 

The  Gulf  Group,  farther  over  on  the  east  of  Mexico,  was  con- 
trolled by  Juan  Garcia  Abrego.  He  was  arrested  not  too  long  ago 
and  expelled  to  the  United  States.  He's  actually  an  American  citi- 
zen. He's  got  birth  certificates  from  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  But  he's  an  American  citizen,  so  he  was  expelled.  He's  com- 
ing up  for  trial  September  16,  so  in  2  weeks  we'll  see  how  well  we 
do  there. 

I'll  touch  on  one  other  thing  that  I  think  is  very  important  for 
us  right  now.  Methamphetamine,  like  we've  never  seen  meth- 
amphetamine  before  is  now  coming  to  the  streets  of  the  United 
States.  Methamphetamine  is  controlled,  from  an  organized  stand- 
point at  least,  by  Mexican-American  traffickers  that  produce  the 
methamphetamine  either  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  and  then 
bring  it  in  the  United  States,  or  they  get  the  precursor  chemicals 
there  in  northern  Mexico,  bring  the  chemicals  over  to  the  United 
States,  and  there  generally  the  California  and  the  Southwest  part 
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of  the  United  States  produce  the  drugs  and  then  move  it  out  into 
the  United  States. 

It's  becoming  an  increasing  problem.  It's  becoming  an  increased 
drug  of  abuse  in  California  and  Arizona.  It  exceeded  the  problems 
in  emergency  rooms  admission  of  cocaine  and  crack  cocaine,  so  it's 
something  that  we're  very  concerned  about  and  working  hard  to  do 
things  in  this  country  and  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  as  well. 

Cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  is  going  to  be  very 
critical.  There's  much  that  has  to  be  done  on  this.  I  am  very  en- 
couraged by  what  I  have  seen  since  President  Zedillo  came  on  the 
scene  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  he  brought  in  a  minority  party 
officer,  Antonio  Lozano,  to  be  his  attorney  general,  the  first  time 
in  65  years  that  we've  seen  this  happen.  These  two  have  set  out — 
they  have  intent,  they  have  commitment,  they  have  integrity,  from 
everything  we  seen,  and  they  are  now  trying  to  make  a  difference. 
They've  got  a  long  way  to  go.  They've  brought  in  laws.  You  now 
have  laws  that  have  been  brought  in  that  have  been  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  which  include  the  laws  for  money  launder- 
ing, and  conspiracy.  They  got  their  constitution  changed  to  allow 
for  wiretapping,  which  allowed  them  to  go  after  the  command  and 
control  elements  of  these  criminals. 

Most  importantly,  they  have  been  able  to  recognize,  and  so  has 
the  SRE,  their  version  of  the  State  Department,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge for  the  first  time  in  public  forum  that  corruption  is  a  big  prob- 
lem in  Mexico,  and  their  dealing  with  it.  Just  about  a  week,  10 
days  ago,  Lozano  dismissed  737  officers,  which  is  about  one-half  of 
the  PGR,  the  Federal  police  force  that  deals  with  the  drugs  there 
in  Mexico.  So  now  they  have  to  set  about  to  build  up  a  new  institu- 
tion. And  when  we  talk  about  build  up  an  institution,  building  is 
the  operative  word,  this  is  going  to  take  a  long  time.  Congressmen, 
to  put  this  thing  together,  but  I  am  encouraged  by  the  steps  that 
they've  taken.  It's  gone  beyond  rhetoric,  and  I  think  that's  very  im- 
portant. 

I'd  like  to  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  the 
hearing,  and  I  hope  that  I've  given  you  a  few  brief  remarks  that 
will  be  of  some  benefit  to  you.  Most  importantly,  I've  got  to  empha- 
size that  the  drug  trade  is  a  seamless  continuum,  especially  when 
we  talk  about  the  cocaine  aspect  that  we've  talked  about  today,  and 
increasingly  the  methamphetamine,  from  the  source  countries  all 
the  way  to  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns.  To  be  successful 
against  these  power  syndicates,  because  that's  what  they  are,  we 
have  to  unite,  we  have  to  have  a  strategy  that  embraces  the  com- 
plexities and  the  significance  of  the  problem  and  the  resources  and 
the  people  engaged  and  involved  that  will  make  a  difference. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I'll  be  happy  to  answer  questions  later. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wankel  and  Mr.  Rice  follows:] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  Souder  and  Mr.  Chrysler,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  narcotics  control  efforts  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  is  appreciative  of  the  support  that  the  Coimnittee 
on  Government  Reform  and  Oversight  has  provided  us  over  the 
years,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  coming 
months.  Members  of  the  committee  expressed  their  concern 
over  drug  control  issues  this  spring  by  traveling  to  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  South  America  to  observe  the  problems  in  cocaine 
transit  countries  and  to  see  the  circumstances  DEA  feces  in  the 
cocaine  source  and  transit  countries  first  hand. 

There  have  been  some  improvements  in  our  cooperative 
narcotics  control  efforts  with  countries  in  this  hemisphere, 
notably  Mexico.  However,  some  major  challenges  still  need  to 
be  met  before  we  can  confidently  say  that  efforts  aimed  against 
the  world's  most  powerfiil  drug  traffickers  have  been  effective. 
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The  U.S.  Government's  efforts  against  these  criminals  have 
been  multi-faceted.  Today's  well-financed  and  sophisticated 
international  narcotics  traffickers  are  the  premier  organized 
crime  ngures  of  the  1990's.  For  over  30  years,  Americans  have 
had  a  view  of  organized  crime  as  a  group  of  individuals 
involved  in  extortion,  loan  sharking  and  gambling.  Today,  we 
are  facing  a  new  breed  of  international  organized  criminals 
whose  power  and  influence  have  grown  far  beyond  any  we  have 
seen  before. 

We  are  here  today  to  describe  for  you  the  operations  of  these 
foreign  drug  syndicates  and  how  they  introduce  themselves, 
their  poison  and  their  violence  into  our  communities.  These 
groups  are  headquartered  in  Colombia  and  Mexico,  and  their 
leaders  control  the  vast  majority  of  drug  trafficking  within  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  crime  that 
impacts  communities  across  the  United  States  is  attributable 
both  directly  and  indirectly  to  organizations  such  as  the  (^ali 
Cartel,  and  the  groups  within  the  Mexican  Federation — ^the 
Sonora:  Cartel,  the  Tijuana  Organization,  the  Gulf  Cartel  and  the 
Juarez  Cartel. 

The  relationship  of  these  foreign  drug  organizations  witli,  crime 
in  our  communities  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  May  of  this 
year  when  arrests,  made  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  known 
as  Operation  Zorro  n,  clearly  indicated  the  domination  of  drug 
traffjcking  in  America  by  the  groups  in  both  Colombia  and 
Mexico.  Their  handiwork  that  began  in  the  boardrooms  in  Cali 
ended  in  cities  and  towns  as  varied  as  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
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Richmond,  Virginia.  These  criminal  syndicates  employed 
hundreds  of  Colombians,  Mexicans  and  Americans  to  transport 
and  distribute  their  drugs  throughout  our  country.  This  case  is 
historic  because  it  clearly  identifies  the  absolute  dominance  of 
the  groups  in  the  cocaine  trade  in  the  United  States. 

Zorro  n  also  demonstrated  that  with  a  joint  effort  of  the  DEA, 
FBI ,  U.S.  Attorneys  Criminal  Division  and  other  Federal,  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  we  can  be  successflil  by 
attacking  the  command  and  control  functions  of  the  drug 
syndicates.  More  importantly  this  strategy  combined  with 
continued  cooperation  allows  us  to  be  successful  all  along  the 
seamless  continuum  of  the  drug  trade,  effectively  dismantling 
the  entire  network  from  Call  and  Sonora  to  Aurora,  Illinois  and 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

This  investigation  is  particularly  important  because  for  the  first 
time,  we  dismantled  not  only  the  U.S.  infrastructure  of  a 
Colombian  organization  producing  the  cocaine,  but  also  that  of 
the  organization  from  Mexico  that  provided  the  transportation. 

During  tne  course  of  this  eight-month  investigation,  law^ 
enfoi'cement  officers  coorduiated  and  shared  information 
gleaned  from  more  than  90  court-authorized  wiretaps.  The 
operation  involved  10  Federal  agencies,  and  42  state  and  local 
agencies  across  the  coimtry,  and  10  U.S.  Attorneys'  offices.  As 
a  result  of  the  operation,  we  seized  over  $17  million  and  almost 
5,600  kilos  of  cocaine,  and  arrested  156  people. 
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Yet  another  example  of  the  drug  tade  in  the  United  States  being 
controlled  by  organized  criminal  organizations  outside  of  our 
borders  occurred  in  Detroit  in  1994.  A  Colombian  national  in 
federation  with  traffickers  in  Mexico  arranged  for  the  shjpment 
of  both  cocaine  and  heroin  to  Detroit.  Regular  loads  of  50 
kilograms  of  cocaine  were  shipped  to  Detroit,  in  vehicles 
modified  to  to  conceal  the  contraband,  from  Los  Angeles.  On 
each  delivery  the  Colombian  managers  would  fly  to  Detroit  to 
oversee  the  distribution  of  the  cocaine  and  collection  of  the 
money.  Fifteen  defendants  have  been  arrested  in  Detroit  as 
a  result  of  this  investigation. 


The  Call  Cartel  and  the  Situation  in  Colombia 

Approximately  three  months  ago  we  marked  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Cali  Cartel.  On 
June  9,  1995,  Gilberto  Rodriguez  Orejuela  was  arrested  by  the 
Colornbian  National  Police,  setting  off  a  chain  reaction  which 
culminated  in  the  arrests  of  six  of  the  seven  top  Cali  cartel 
leaders  in  the  last  year.  As  we  note  this  anniversary,  we  should 
assesi  where  we  are  today  in  the  international  drug  trade;  and 
what  bur  prospects  are  for  success  in  the  long  term,  as  we  work 
with  other  nations  to  eliminate  major  drug  trafficking 
organizations.  DEA  continues  to  work  closely  with  officials  in 
foreign  countries  to  target  the  highest  levels  of  the  international 
drug  trade  in  Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  other 
countries  where  drugs  are  produced  and  transported. 
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The  significance  of  last  year's  arrests  of  six  of  the  seven  top 
leaders  of  the  Colombian  cartel  cannot  be  overstated.  Masterful 
police  work  on  the  part  of  the  Colombian  National  Police, 
working  with  DEA  and  other  U.S.  Government  agencies,  led  to 
these  arrests,  which  represent  the  most  serious  blow  to 
international  drug  trafficking  in  history.  During  the  months 
following  these  arrests,  the  world  learned  how  influential  these 
traffickers  really  are  within  the  Colombian  Government  and 
Colombian  institutions.  Dating  back  to  the  first  series  of  raids 
in  Caii  in  1991,  and  in  particular  after  the  three  Call  principals 
arrests  in  1995,  thousands  of  key  documents  depicting  the  Call 
Carteirs  financial  empire  have  been  seized. 

The  Cali  Cartel  had  operated  with  virtual  impunity  for  the  past 
15  years.  Their  influence  was  as  widespread  as  their  drug 
distribution  networks.  From  their  Cali  headquarters,  cartel 
leaders  ordered  assassinations  within  the  United  States  and 
directed  business  transactions  around  the  world  through  phone 
and  fax  communications.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Cali  Cartel 
reaped  profits  totaling  approximately  7  billion  dollars  annually. 
We  have  received  highly  reliable  information  that  they  spent  as 
mucH;as  one  half  of  their  profits  on  the  corruption  of  public 
officials,  in  traditional  mafia  fashion,  to  further  secure  tlieir 
position  as  the  pre-eminent  criminal  organization  in  the  world. 
It  is  critical  that  law  enforcement  continue  the  pressure  on  the 
remainder  of  the  Cali  infi^astructure  to  insure  its  total  demise. 

I  can^illustrate  how  the  cocaine  controlled  by  the  Cali  Cartel  is 
affebting  major  American  cities,  such  as  Detroit.  Let  ra?  tell 
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you  about  the  "Best  Friends"  gang  and  their  leaders  Terrance 
and  Reginald  Brown. 

The  Browns,  who  controlled  an  extremely  violent  cocaine 
distribution  organization  in  the  inner-city  of  Detroit,  were 
supplied  directly  by  cocaine  traffickers  from  Medellin  and  Cali 
Colombia.  They  received  weekly  shipments  of  300  kilograms 
of  cocaine  from  cell  managers  in  Miami.  The  Browns  were 
notorious  in  Detroit  for  their  indiscriminate  use  of  violence  in 
establishing  turf,  collecting  drug  debts  and  running  a  "murder- 
for-hire"  syndicate.  Fifty  five  members  of  "The  Best  Friends" 
have  been  arrested,  eleven  of  which  have  been  charged  under 
the  new  "intentional  Killing,  Aiding  and  Abetting  Statute,"  for 
the  murder  of  17  individuals. 

The  "Best  Friends"  are  a  perfect  example  of  the  violence  and 
disregard  for  human  life  that  spreads  throughout  the  United 
States  when  organized  criminal  syndicates  from  Colombia  and 
Mexico  import  their  poison  into  our  cities  and  towns.  The 
cocaine  that  fiieled  this  violent  gang  and  its  reign  of  terrot  on 
the  city  of  Detroit  is  traceable  to  the  drug  lords  in  Colombia. 
Unforjimately,  Detroit  is  not  the  exception.  We  have  see*n  this 
story  ^replayed  in  most  of  the  major  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  increasingly  in  our  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

Fifty  two  of  the  "Best  Friends"  gang  have  been  convicted;  on 
drug  trafficking  charges  including  Reginald  Brown.  Terrance 
Browii  was  killed  execution  style  in  Atlanta  while  fleeing 
prosecution  in  Detroit.  Almost  one  million  dollars  in  caslf  was 
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seized  from  the  Brown's  during  this  investigation. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  Cali  cartel,  which  fashioned  itself  after 
the  Silician  Mafia  and  the  La  Cosa  Nostra,  became  far  more 
sophisticated  and  successful  than  its  predecessors.  However,  in 
the  transition  stage  since  the  Cali  Cartel  arrests,  we  have  seen 
the  same  patterns  of  violence  we  observed  in  the  La  Cosa  Nostra 
when  the  families  fought  to  take  over  territory  or  fill  a  vacuum 
of  power  from  fallen  family  leaders.  A  recent  incident 
illustrating  this  point  occurred  in  Cali  when  William    , 
Rodriquez-Abadabia,  the  son  of  Miguel  Rodriguez-Orejuela, 
was  wounded  and  six  body  guards  were  killed  during  an 
ambush. 

This  trend  is  likely  to  continue  with  the  increasing 
sophistication  among  the  trafficking  groups  from  Mexic»3,  the 
remnants  of  the  Cali  cartel  and  the  young  violent  groups 
emerging  in  Colombia  as  they  battle  to  increase  their  control  of 
cocaine  production,  transportation  and  distribution  networks. 
Already  we  see  ranchers  on  our  nations  southwest  border  afraid 
to  lea:ve  their  homes  at  night  due  to  the  presence  of  armed 
traffickers  from  the  drug  syndicates  from  Mexico  smuggling 
loads  of  cocaine  into  the  United  States  through  their  ranches. 

Complicating  the  Colombian  situation  is  the  very  high  piirity  of 
Colombian  heroin  for  sale  on  the  streets  of  major  American 
cities.  This  heroin  is  relatively  cheap,  compared  to  that 
available  from  other  worldwide  sources,  with  a  purity  as'high  as 
90%  in  some  cases.    The  Colombian  traffickers  are  utilizing 
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well-established  cocaine  distribution  networks  to  distribute 
heroin.  By  underpricing  Southeast  Asian  and  Southwest  Asian 
heroin  traffickers  by  as  much  as  $20,000  to  $30,000  per 
kilogram,  these  Colombian  traffickers  have  established  a 
substantial  share  of  the  market  in  the  northeast  corridor  of  the 

U.S.  and  appear  poised  to  expand  their  markets  into  other  major 
U.S.  cities. 

One  of  the  markets  they  have  targetted  for  expansion  is  right 
here  in  Michigan.  Colombian  traffickers  utilizing  connections 
established  through  their  cocaine  business  have  begun  to 
aggressively  enter  the  Detroit  market  traditionally  controlled  by 
traffickers  from  Mexico  and  Southwest  Asia.  To  establish 
themselves  in  the  lucrative  Detroit  market,  Colombian 
traffickers  have  pushed  high  quality  heroin  made  in  Colombia 
onto  the  streets  of  Detroit  at  extremely  low  prices.  They  have 
even  given  free  sanriples  to  prospective  customers  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  quality  of  their  product  and  curry  their  business. 


The  Beginning  of  an  Empire 

How  did  these  criminals  from  Colombia  gain  such  enormous 
power  and  wealth?  They  began  in  the  early  1980's  to 
monopolize  the  cocaine  trade  in  the  United  States.  The  . 
syndicates  in  Colombia  realized  the  way  to  maximize  prbfits 
was  to  control  the  product  from  manufacture  to  wholesale 
distribution.  To  that  end,  the  Call  Cartel  developed  a 
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sophisticated,  disciplined,  and  compartmentalized  cell  system 
for  their  entire  criminal  operational  structure.  The  Call  drug 
bosses  were  able  to  combine  the  business  acumen  of  a  Fortune 
500  company  with  the  cunning  and  violence  of  terrorist 
organizations. 

Further,  they  realized  it  was  necessary  to  dominate  crop 
production,  as  well  as  wholesale  distribution.  Both  the  Call  and 
Medellin  Cartels  struck  deals  with  traffickers  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia  to  buy  coca  leaf  from  peasants,  process  it  into  cocaine 
base  and  ship  it  to  Colombia  for  further  processing  into  cocaine 
hydrochloride  (HCL).  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  by  far  the  largest 
producers  of  coca  leaf  in  the  world  and  over  80%  of  the  cocaine 
consuttned  in  the  world  is  controlled  by  the  syndicates  in 
Colombia. 


The  Source  Countries 

Allow  me  to  take  a  few  moments  to  describe  the  importance  of 
"source  coimtries"  in  the  global  drug  trade.  The  coca  leaf, 
harveisted  in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  is  processed  into  a  pasty  ^, 
substance  known  as  cocaine  paste  and  then  flown  into  Colombia 
wher6  the  paste  is  converted  into  cocaine  HCL  powder, 
packaged  and  shipped  by  the  Colombian  cartels  to  Mexican 
transportation  organizations.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia  counter- 
narcotics  actions  are  having  a  significant  impact  on  coca 
processing  and  transportation.  As  a  result,  the  drug  trafEicking 
situation  is  now  changing  dramatically. 
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Until  about  five  years  ago,  Peruvian  drug  traffickers  like|ttiose 
in  Bolivia  were  producing  cocaine  paste  that  was  refined  to 
cocaine  base  in  large,  well  equipped  labs  located  in  remote 
jungle  areas.  Many  of  these  labs  were  built  and  financed  by  the 
Colombian  cartels.  These  efficient  operations  required  many 
workers,  running  water,  large  supplies  of  chemicals  and 
electrical  power  to  operate  the  equipment  necessary  for  large 
scale  production.  They  were  expensive  for  the  traffickers  to 
operate  and  provided  law  enforcement  with  excellent  targets  of 
opportunity.  Counter-drug  operations  conducted  in  the  early 
1990's  by  the  National  PoUce,  aided  by  DEA,  successfully 
targeted  these  massive  conversion  labs  in  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
forcing  the  traffickers  to  abandon  these  large  operations  in  favor 
of  smaller,  more  mobile,  laboratories  in  remote  locations  !to 
reduce  their  losses  and  the  risk  of  detection. 

At  the  same  time,  law  enforcement  authorities,  with  DEA 
support,  took  aim  at  the  traffickers'  preferred  method  of 
transporting  cocaine  base  from  the  mountainous  jungles  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru  to  the  cartel  operations  in  Colombia.  Law 
enforcement  efforts  against  this  "air  bridge"  have  forced 
traffickers  to  abandon  the  air  route,  develop  alternative 
transportation  routes,  and  resort  to  more  time  consuming,  riskier 
transportation  over  land  and  water.  ' 

To  avoid  further  disruptions  to  their  processing  operations  due 
to  the  increased  time  and  risk  involved  in  land  and  marii\e 
transportation  to  Colombia,  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  traflfijkers 
are  now  beginning  to  refine  cocaine  base  into  cocaine  HGL  and 
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distribute  it  directly  to  Mexican  transporters  and  buyers 
themselves,  thereby  circumventing  Colombian  middlemen  and 
increasing  profits.  Although  they  are  not  nearly  as  organized, 
powerful  or  wealthy  as  the  groups  in  Colombia  and  Mexjico, 
their  potential  for  growth  to  that  level  is  enhanced  due  to  the 
increased  profits  that  accrue  to  them.  We  are  closely  monitoring 
this  disturbing  trend. 

Colombian  drug  organizations  still  play  a  part  in  Bolivian  and 
Peruvian  cocaine  production,  but  there  is  increasing  evidence 
that  traffickers  from  Mexico,  Peru,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay  and 
Argentina  are  playing  a  larger  role  in  Bolivian  cocziine 
trafficldng.  Concurrently  the  influence  of  Colombian  traffickers 
appears  to  be  decreasing.  The  number  and  stature  of  Bolivian 
and  Peruvian  trafficking  appears  to  be  increasing  sharply^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  of  Bolivia  has  enacted  law^^o 
control  and  regulate  essential  chemicals  for  the  cocaine  ;' 
conversion  process  in  Bolivia.  To  address  the  change  in', 
trafficking  operations,  Bolivian  counter-drug  police  have 
successfully  implemented  these  laws,  made  several  large 
seizures  of  precursor  chemicals  and,  with  our  assistance 
observed  a  change  in  the  trends  in  trafficking  of  these 
chemicals;  For  example,  cocaine  base  and  HCL  processprs  have 
beguji  to  use  substitute  or  reconstituted  chemicals  whenever 
possible. 


On  to  Mexico 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Mexico's  role  in  the 
international  drug  trade,  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
approximately  70%  of  the  cocaine  available  in  the  United  States 
transits  Mexico.  Organized  criminal  drug  syndicates  in  Mexico 
are  versatile  and  well-established,  having  been  engaged  in 
heroin,  marijuana  and  cocaine  trafficking  for  the  past  30  years. 
During  the  late  1980's  Call  traffickers  turned  to  transportation 
groups  in  Mexico  to  assist  them  in  smuggling  their  multi-ton 
loads  of  cocaine  into  the  United  States.  This  change  in  modus 
operandi  was  due  in  large  part  to  successful  enforcement  and 
interdiction  operations  in  south  Florida  and  the  Caribbean. 
Smuggling  groups  in  Mexico  were  a  natural  choice  for  the  Call 
leaders,  since  they  had  been  smuggling  heroin  and  marijuana 
across  the  Southwest  border  since  the  late  1960's.  Early  on,  the 
Mexican  transportation  groups  were  paid  $1,000  to  $2,000  per 
kilogram  for  their  services.  They  would  receive  the  cocame  in 
Mexico  from  a  Colombian  transportation  group  and  smuggle  it 
in  to  the  United  States  and  turn  it  over  to  a  Colombian 
distribution  cell. 

In  the  early  1990's  they  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Gali 
crim^al  bosses  to  receive  payment  for  their  smuggling  services 
in  cocaine.  The  Mexican  smugglers  began  receiving  up  ip  half 
of  eviry  shipment  of  cocaine  they  transported.  This  ne^^| 
arrangement  had  the  immediate  effects  of  significantly  ' ' 
increasing  the  Mexican  traffickers'  profits  and  necessitated  the 
expaixsion  of  their  own  distribution  networks  in  the  United 
States. 
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As  I  previously  mentioned,  Zorro  11  gave  an  insightful  look  at 
the  success  and  sophistication  of  these  new  distribution  cells 
controlled  by  the  members  of  the  Mexican  Federation.  What  we 
saw  were  parallel  Colombian  and  Mexican  distribution 
organizations  with  sophisticated  operational  structure, 
contrcilling  wholesale  distribution  of  cocaine  in  a  wide  variety 
of  locations  throughout  the  United  States,  receiving  theij* 
cocaine  from  the  same  Mexican  transportation  group  which  was 
supplied  by  Call  traffickers. 


The  Mexican  Federation 

There; are  four  major  groups  from  Mexico  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Mtexican  Federation,  an  organized  crime  group  which 
operates  in  many  parts  of  Mexico. 

The  Tijuana  Organization  is  headed  by  the  Arellano  Felix 
brothers,  Benjamin,  Francisco  and  Ramon.  It  is  headquartered 
in  Tijtiana,  Baja  California  Norte.  This  group  controls 
smuggling  across  the  border  to  California  and  is  among  the  most 
violelit  of  the  Mexican  organizations  and  has  been  connected  by 
Mexican  officials  to  the  killing  of  Cardinal  Juan  Jesus 
PosaHas-Ocampo  at  the  Guadalajara  Airport  in  1993.  Durmg 
1994,' this  group  was  engaged  in  a  turf  battle  over 
methamphetamine  territory  in  San  Diego.  Twenty-six  homicides 
were  conmiitted  during  one  summer  as  rival  groups  battled  over 
trafficking  regions. 
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Benjamin  Arellano  Felix  was  indicted  on  May  2,  1989  in  5san 
Diego  on  charges  of  operating  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise 
which  involved  the  importation  and  distribution  of  cocaine. 
Arellano  Felix  is  frequently  seen  in  Mexico  and  has  never  been 
arrested  on  these  charges.  Francisco  Rafael  Arellano  Felix,  his 
brother,  was  indicted  in  San  Diego  in  1980  for  possession  and 
conspiracy  to  possess  cocaine. 

The  Sonora  Cartel  is  headed  by  Miguel  Caro  Quintero,  and 
operates  out  of  Hermosillo,  Agua  Prieta,  Guadalajara  and 
Culican,  as  well  as  the  Mexican  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Sinalpa,  and  Sonora.  Rafael,  Miguel's  brother,  is  in  jail  for  his 
role  m  the  killing  of  DEA  Special  Agent  Enrique  Camarena  in 
1985^'  The  Sonora  Cartel  has  direct  links  to  the  Colombian 
carteFand  operates  routes  into  California,  Arizona,  Texas-  and 
Nevada.  Miguel  Caro  Quintero  was  indicted  in  Arizona  for 
shipping  two  tons  of  cocaine  from  Mexico  to  Arizona,  and  he 
has  been  indicted  twice  in  Colorado.  He  continues  to  be  a 
fugitive. 

The  Juarez  cartel  is  headed  by  Amado  Carillo  Fuentes,  tt|e  most 
pow^^l  figure  in  the  Mexican  drug  trade.  His  organization  is 
linkea  to  the  Rodriguez  Orejeula  organization  in  Call,  anii  has 
family  ties  also  to  the  Ochoa  brothers  in  Medellin,  Coloinbia. 
Fpr  many  years,  this  organization  ran  transportation  services  for 
the  Call  cartel  and  used  aircraft  including  727's  to  fly  drugs 
from  Colombia  to  Mexico.  He  also  used  to  move  drugs  from 
regional  bases  in  Gtiadalajara,  Hermosillo  and  Torreon.  Carillo 
Fuerlies  has  been  indicted  in  Dallas  and  Miami,  and  has  been  a 
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fugitive  for  eight  years. 

The  Gulf  Group  was  headed  by  Juan  Garcia  Abrego  and  is 
based  in  Matamoros,  Tamaulipas  State.  It  distributes  cocaine  in 
the  United  States  as  far  north  as  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  DEA  has  reports  that  this  organization  smuggled  in 
excess  of  30  tons  of  cocaine  into  the  United  States.  Humberto 
Garcia  Abrego,  Juan's  brother,  was  arrested  in  October,  1994  by 
Mexican  authorities.  Juan  Garcia  Abrego,  one  of  the  FBI's  Ten 
Most  Wanted,  was  arrested  on  January  14,  1996.  After  his 
arrest,  Mexican  authorities  worked  quickly  to  expel  Abrego  to 
the  United  States  to  face  charges  of  conspiracy  to  import 
cocaine  and  the  management  of  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise. 

Within  the  last  several  months,  three  top  former  law 
enforcement  officials  from  Tijuana  have  been  assassinated. 
These  killings  are  indicative  of  the  impunity  with  which  the 
Mexican  crime  syndicates  feel  they  can  operate  and  conr.istent 
with  the  intimidation  and  narco-terrorist  methods  of  the  Cali  and 
Medellin  Cartels.  The  capture  of  these  powerful  drug  traffickers, 
and  the  dismantling  of  their  organizations  operating  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  are  top  priorities  of  the  Drug  Enforceitient 
Administration. 


Methamphetamine 

Traffickers  from  Mexico  are  also  heavily  involved  in 
methamphetamine  production  and  trafficking,  the  devastating 
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effects  of  which  are  spreading  across  our  country. 
Methamphetamine  is  a  very  potent  and  toxic  drug.  The 
common  thread  that  runs  throughout  the  methamphetamine 
trade  is  violence.  From  binge  users  to  manufacturers  to 
v^^hoiesale  and  retail  distributors,  violence  is  attendant  to  all 
aspects  of  the  methamphetamine  trade. 

Methamphetamine  has  become  a  serious  law  enforcement  and 
health  problem,  especially  within  the  last  three  years. 
Methamphetamine  production  and  trafficking  were  previously 
confined  to  the  West  Coast  where  outlaw  motorcycle  gangs 
were  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  methamphetamine  available 
in  the  United  States.  Traffickers  from  Mexico  have  now  taken 
over  methamphetamine  in  the  U.S.,  including  manufacturing 
operations,  distribution,  and  in  some  cases  even  obtaining  the 
necessary  chemicals  from  Asia  and  Europe,  all  to  maximize 
their  profits. 

Methamphetamine  seizures  along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  rose 
from  6.5  kilograms  in  1992  to  665  kilograms  in  1995.  From 
January  thru  July  of  this  year  516  kilograms  of 
methamphetamine  were  seized  along  the  southwest  borddr. 
Previously,  enormous  amounts  of  ephedrine,  an  essentials 
ingredient  m  methamphetamine  production,  were  shipped  to 
Mexico.  In  an  1 8-month  period  between  June,  1993  and;. 
December,  1994,  approximately  170  metric  tons  of  ephedrine 
was  diverted  from  the  international  commercial  trade  to  Mexico. 
This  amount  of  ephedrine  could  be  used  to  produce  an  esWiated 
119  metric  tons  of  methamphetamine.  Effective  controls  are 
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being  implemented  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  availability  of 
ephednne  and  other  essential  chemicals. 

The  impact  of  methamphetamine  trafficking  and  its  use  has  been 
devastating  to  many  cities  and  rural  counties  in  the  United 
States  in  areas  as  diverse  as  Iowa,  Georgia  and  Florida. 
Methamphetamine  deaths  have  risen  dramatically  in  cities  such 
as  Phoenix,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego.  In 
Phoenix  deaths  have  jumped  510%  between  1992  and  1994. 
While  methamphetamine  use  has  not  yet  reached  epidemic 
proportions  in  the  Chicago  area,  its  use  is  steadily  spreading 
eastward.  Most  of  the  methamphetamine  available  on  the  streets 
of  your  cities  and  towns  in  Michigan  is  controlled  by  Mexican 
traffickers  based  in  California. 

Another  tragic  aspect  of  methamphetamine  production  has  been 
its  imjiact  on  the  environment.  Many  of  the  labs  are  often 
operated  by  individuals  who  have  direct  links  to  organizations 
based  in  Mexico,  and  these  labs  pose  a  hazard  to  both  la\^ 
enforcement  officers  investigating  them,  and  also  to  residents  in 
communities  surrounding  the  labs.  A  portion  of  the 
methamphetamine  sold  in  Michigan  is  produced  in  clandestine 
labs  operated  by  outlaw  motorcycle  gangs  in  Michigan. 


Cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Mexico 

Both  President  Zedillo  and  Attorney  General  Lozano  arei 
cormnitted  to  fighting  narcotics  and  eliminating  major  di'ug 
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trafficking  organizations.  They  are  cognizant  of  the  negative 
consequences  that  unchecked  cocaine  trafficking  has  had  in 
Colombia,  and  they  are  working  to  ensure  that  traffickers  in 
Mexico  do  not  become  as  well-entrenched  and  powerful  as  they 
have  in  Colombia  during  the  past  decade. 

There  are  many  obstacles  facing  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  in  their  efforts,  but  despite  these,  some  important  steps 
are  b^ing  taken  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  address 
problems  created  by  major  drug  trafficking  organizations. 
President  Zedillo  pledged  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  that 
Mexico  would  pass  comprehensive  organized  crime  legislation. 
The  Mexican  legislature  has  passed,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Mexican  States,  organized  crime  legislation  authorizing,  for 
the  first  time,  a  witness  protection  program,  judicially-approved 
electrJDnic  surveillance,  undercover  operations,  conspiracy 
prosecutions,  controls  on  the  production  of  precursor  chemicals 
and  ah  interagency  financial  investigative  unit,  as  well  as^ 
providing  for  asset  seizure  and  forfeiture  for  the  proceeds  of 
crimes  covered  by  the  Organized  Crime  Bill. 

A  two-thirds  majority  of  the  state  legislatures  in  Mexico  ratified 
the  amendments  this  summer.  The  bill  will  now  be  dealiwith  in 
the  regular  fall  session  of  the  Congress,  that  began  on 
September  1,  1996.  Additionally  they  are  presently  crafting 
regulations  requiring  banks  to  report  suspicious  transactions. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  recently  criminalized  moiley 
laundering  under  the  penal  code.  This  new  provision  in  effect 
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since  May  14,  1996  provides  for  sentences  for  violation  of  its 
terms,  as  well  as  a  50%  enhanced  sentence  when  the  violator  is 
a  government  official  in  charge  of  the  prevention,  prosecution, 
or  investigation  of  money  laundering  offenses.  In  addition,  the 
public  official  likewise  is  barred  from  public  office  for  a  oeriod 
equal  to  the  sentence. 

Additionally,  asset  seizure  and  forfeiture  provisions  of  the 
organized  crime  legislation  have  been  approved  by  the  Mexican 
legislative  branch,  and  are  awaiting  approval  from  the  Mexican 
states.  These  provisions  cover  the  forfeiture  of  assets,  if  it:  is 
determined  that  they  were  amassed  as  a  result  of  organized 
crime  or  criminal  activity. 


The  Mexican  Government  has  also  reformed  its  penal  code  to 
modernize  provisions  against  the  smuggling  of  precursor 
chemicals.  Additionally,  in  March,  1996,  the  Mexican 
Government's  Public  Security  Law  became  effective.  This  law 
helps  Mexico  professionalize  law  enforcement  throughout  the 
country,  and  includes  provisions  which  direct  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  conduct  comprehensive  background  investigations, 
adopt  a  code  of  ethical  behavior  and  rotate  personnel  to  help 
minimize  corruption. 

CORRUPTION 

Attorhey  ueneral  Lozano  is  aware  of  the  major  role  corrlption 
plays,in  the  drug  trade  in  Mexico  and  has  recently  taken  positive 
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steps  to  restore  respectablity  and  professionalism  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Procuraduria  General  De  La  Republica(PGR).  On  August 
16,  1996  Attorney  General  Lozano  announced  that  as  a  result  of 
a  16  month  study  of  corruption,  which  in  part  involved  testing 
of  personell,  he  was  dismissing  737  PGR  Agents,  Sub 
Commandantes  and  Commandantes.  We  view  this  as  a  very 
positive  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  trusted  cadre  within  the 
PGR  that  we  can  work  with  to  bring  about  positive  results  in 
both  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Mexico  is  improving.  However,  it  is  imperative  for  law 
enforcement  to  continue  to  work  and  cooperate  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  arrest  and  incarcerate  all  the  major 
traffickers  who  are  significant  players  in  the  global  drug  trade. 
While  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  made  some  important 
improvements  in  their  legal  and  penal  codes,  and  has  worked 
more  cooperatively  with  the  United  States  in  recent  months, 
there  is  additional  work  we  both  need  to  do  before  we  cah  hope 
to  be  successful. 


Conciiision 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
at  this  hearing,  and  hope  we  have  left  you  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  dnig  trade  in  the  United  States  and 
particiilarly  how  the  international  drug  trade  impacts  you^here  in 
Mich^an.  Most  importantly,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  drug 
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trade  is  a  seamless  continuum — from  the  source  countries  to  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  towns.  And  to  be  successful  against 
these  powerful  syndicates,  we  have  to  apply  our  resources  all 
along  that  continuum  from  the  growing  regions  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  to  the  syndicates'  distribution  cells  that  exist  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  briefly  ask  Mr. 
Wankel 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Yes,  I'm  just  going  to  take  things  just  a  Uttle  bit 
out  of  order,  if  I  could.  Mr.  Hastert  has  to  catch  an  airplane,  and 
in  the  interest  of  his  time  and  the  appreciation  of  his  time,  I  was 
going  to  let  you  go. 

Mr.  Hastert.  Just  briefly.  Was  the  dismissal  of  the  Mexican 
forces  through  the  betting  process? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Did  it  have  to  do  with  the  betting  process?  No.  In 
fact,  I  don't  think  it's  even  related  to  the  process.  You're  talking 
about  getting  the  people  together  for — we've  got  the  three  task 
forces  along  the  border  by  national 

Mr.  Hastert.  You  just  said  one-third  of  the  Mexican  troops 
were 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes.  Actually,  it's  closer  to  probably  one  half  that 
were  actually  dismissed.  This  is  something  that  had  been  going  on 
for  about  a  4-month  period  of  time.  They've  been  going  into  the 
background,  they've  actually  done  drug  tests,  called  people  in  and 
made  them  do  drug  tests  on  the  spot.  They've  done  background  in- 
vestigations on  these  people,  they've  followed  up  on  complaints,  as 
far  as  the  money  being  passed  over  to  drug  lords  to  be  removed. 
So  it  wasn't  really  related  to  that.  And  some  people  will  fall  out 
during  that  process  that  you're  alluding  to  as  well. 

Mr.  Hastert.  And  finally,  we  didn't  mention  Jose  Serano. 

Mr.  Wankel.  Jose  Serano  is  a — he  and  Valdeviaso,  the  Prosecu- 
tor General,  the  Piscale  in  Colombia,  are  probably — there  should  be 
statues  erected  for  those  two  individuals  for  what  they've  been  able 
to  accomplish  against  great  odds,  and  I  think  odds  that  come 
around  every  comer  from  all  different  walks  of,  perhaps,  govern- 
ment and  everything  else  there.  So  they  are  to  be  commended,  and 
are  very  brave  people. 

Mr.  Hastert.  Thank  you  for  the  interruption,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hastert,  for  coming  all  the  way 
from  Illinois  and  joining  us  today. 

At  this  point,  our  last  witness.  I  appreciate  your  patience  in  the 
change  of  venue  there  on  both  parts. 

Mr.  Rice,  please. 

Mr.  Rice.  I'd  just  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  taking  you  inside 
DEA  Detroit.  I  would  like  to  inform  you  also  that,  although  you  see 
me  here  today,  I  represent  hundreds  of  special  agents  and  police 
officers  that  are  truly  dedicated  and  committed  to  do  something 
about  substance  abuse  in  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  here  today.  I'd  like  to 
echo  Mr.  Wankel's  opening  statement  that  we  at  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  are  grateful  to  your  continued  support  as  we 
try  to  fight  drug-related  crime  and  violence  in  our  cities.  I  believe 
I  speak  for  all  DEA  agents,  and  I  know  I  do,  when  I  say  that  we 
could  not  do  our  jobs  without  the  support  you  in  Congress  have 
given  us. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  how  the  drug  trade  in  the  United  States 
is  being  controlled  by  criminal  organizations  outside  our  borders. 
One  such  example  occurred  in  Detroit  in  1994.  A  Colombian  na- 
tional in  federation  with  traffickers  in  Mexico  arranged  for  the 
shipment  of  both  cocaine  and  heroin  to  Detroit.  Regular  loads  of  50 
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kilograms  of  cocaine  were  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  Detroit  in 
vehicles  modified  to  conceal  the  contraband.  On  each  delivery,  the 
Colombian  managers  would  fly  to  Detroit  to  oversee  the  distribu- 
tion of  cocaine  and  collection  of  the  money.  Fifteen  defendants  have 
been  arrested  in  Detroit  as  a  result  of  this  investigation. 

Let  me  also  tell  you  about  the  Best  Friends  gang  and  their  lead- 
ers, Terrance  and  Reginald  Brown.  This  investigation  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  violence  that  attends  the  organized  cocaine  trade  in 
our  country.  The  Browns  who  controlled  an  extremely  violent  co- 
caine distribution  organization  in  the  inner  city  of  Detroit,  were 
supplied  directly  by  cocaine  traffickers  from  Medellin  and  Cali,  Co- 
lombia. They  received  weekly  shipments  of  300  kilograms  of  co- 
caine from  cell  managers  in  Miami. 

The  Browns  were  notorious  in  Detroit  for  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  violence  in  establishing  turf,  collecting  drug  debts,  and  running 
a  murder-for-hire  syndicate.  Fifty-five  members  of  the  "Best 
Friends"  organization  have  been  arrested,  11  of  whom  have  been 
charged  in  the  new  intentional  killing,  aiding  and  abetting  statute 
for  the  murder  of  17  individuals. 

The  "Best  Friends"  gang  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  violence  and 
disregard  for  human  life  that  spreads  throughout  the  United  States 
when  organized  criminal  syndicates  from  Colombia  and  Mexico  im- 
port their  poison  into  our  cities  and  towns.  The  cocaine  that  fueled 
this  violent  gang  and  its  reign  of  terror  on  the  city  of  Detroit  is 
traceable  to  the  drug  lords  in  Colombia.  Unfortunately,  Detroit  is 
not  the  exception.  We  have  seen  this  story  replayed  in  most  major 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  increasingly  in  our  smaller  cities 
and  towns.  Fifty-two  members  of  the  "Best  Friends"  gang  have 
been  convicted  on  drug  trafficking  charges,  including  Reginald 
Brown.  Terrance  Brown  was  killed  execution-style  in  Atlanta, 
while  fleeing  prosecution  in  Detroit.  Almost  $1  million  in  cash  was 
seized  from  the  Browns  during  the  course  of  this  investigation. 

Complicating  the  drug  situation  is  a  very  high  purity  of  Colom- 
bian heroin  for  sale  on  the  streets  of  major  American  cities.  This 
heroin  is  relatively  cheap,  with  the  purity  as  high  as  90  percent  in 
some  cases.  Colombian  traffickers  have  established  a  substantial 
share  of  the  market  in  the  Northeast  corridor  of  the  United  States 
and  appears  poised  to  expand  their  markets  in  other  major  United 
States  cities. 

One  of  the  markets  they  have  targeted  for  expansion  is  right 
here  in  Michigan.  Colombian  traffickers  utilizing  connections  estab- 
lished through  their  cocaine  businesses  have  begun  to  aggressively 
enter  the  Detroit  market,  traditionally  controlled  by  traffickers 
from  Mexico  and  Southwest  Asia.  To  establish  themselves  in  this 
lucrative  Detroit  market,  Colombian  traffickers  have  pushed  high- 
quality  heroin  made  in  Colombia  onto  the  streets  of  Detroit  at  ex- 
tremely low  prices.  They  have  even  given  free  samples  to  prospec- 
tive customers  to  familiarize  them  with  the  quality  of  their  product 
and  encourage  business. 

Detroit's  story  is  being  played  out  in  cities  and  towns  across  this 
Nation.  The  DEA,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  is  work- 
ing diligently  with  its  State,  local,  and  international  counterparts 
to  apply  all  law  enforcement  resources  to  the  problem.  We  are 
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grateful  for  the  support  this  committee  has  given  to  our  efforts,  and 
we  look  forward  to  continuing  our  good  working  relationship. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rice.  I  appreciate  that. 

A  couple  of  quick  questions.  Mr.  Rice,  you  mentioned  Detroit.  I 
guess  my  question  would  be  Lansing,  do  you  think  the  drugs,  the 
heroin  and  stuff  is  coming  from  the  same  Mexican  and  Southwest 
Asia? 

Mr.  Rice.  Most  definitely.  We  see  a  problem,  not  so  much  with 
heroin  yet  in  Lansing,  but  definitely  with  cocaine  and  marijuana. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  And  Mr.  Ginster,  what  are  the  controls  currently 
in  place  for  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  Program? 

Mr.  Ginster.  The  controls  that  the  Governor  has  instituted  since 
the  program  was  taken  over  in  1992,  include  first  notifying  every 
superintendent  that  these  funds  are  available,  and  we  encourage 
schools  districts  to  apply  individually.  When  the  program  was  first 
taken  over  by  the  Governor  in  1992,  we  went  to  15  of  560  Michigan 
school  district  applying  to — I  believe  it's  well  over  160  school  dis- 
tricts appl3dng  today,  the  rest  are  in  consortia.  And  you  know  that 
when  a  smaller  unit,  subunit  or  community  applies  it's  easier  to  in- 
sure accountability. 

Second,  there's  a  very  thorough  review  process  from  the  applica- 
tions. We  have  a  peer  review  process  where  we  bring  in  parents, 
other  experts,  people  from  other  schools  districts,  and  that  goes 
through  a  very  thorough  examination.  We  insist  upon  actual  line 
item  expenditures.  This  is  a  contract  that  comes  into  our  office,  and 
we  just  don't  allow  just  budget  categories.  We  want  to  know — if 
they  have  in  there  recreational,  we  want  to  know  specifically  what 
the  anti-drug  component  is  going  to  be. 

In  addition,  we  have  random  on-site  monitoring  where  we  have 
staff  go  out  into  the  field  and  find  out  if  the/re  doing  what  they 
say  they  were  going  to  do  on  paper. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  routine  fiscal  audits,  which  is  required 
of  every  local  entity  of  government  and  school  district,  particularly 
specific  to  these  funds,  the  Governor  also  insists  on  a  strict,  un- 
equivocal no-use  message.  This  Healthy  Choice  curriculum  that 
was  referred  is  patently  unacceptable.  The  Governor  feels  that 
when  you're  dealing  with  these  young,  malleable,  impressionable 
minds,  the  last  thing  they  need  is  a  morally  neutral  message.  Ev- 
erybody made  fun  of  Nancy  Reagan  when  she  said  "Just  Say  No," 
but  abstinence  is  precisely  the  message  that  we  want  to  get  out 
there  into  the  field. 

What  we  need  to  be  telling  these  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grad- 
ers with  regard  to  marijuana  use  or  any  other  use  of  alcohol  or  il- 
licit drugs  is  this  is  rat  poison,  and,  you  know,  when  the  perception 
of  harm  goes  up,  usage  falls.  The  proposal  reforms  contained  in  the 
House  bill  that  I  mentioned  would  steer  it  on  the  right  track,  would 
give  Governors  greater  flexibility,  and  we  can  focus  not  on  the  proc- 
ess— and  the  questions  you  asked  were  very  thoughtful  and  intel- 
ligent earlier — not  on  the  process,  not  how  many  kids  are  served 
or  how  many  people  are  going  to  counseling  sessions,  but  actually 
focus  on  results.  Give  the  Governors  that  flexibility  and  we'll  get 
the  job  done. 
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Mr.  Chrysler.  Mr.  Patak,  in  your  written  statement,  you  did  a 
very  good  job  giving  notes  of  information.  One  of  the  things  you 
mentioned  is  that  Congress  was  proposing  a  cut  of  $184  milhon  for 
substance  abuse  programs,  and  yet  the  funding  for  that  program 
has  remained  the  same  at  $1.34  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1995,  1996, 
and  1997.  Any  particular  place  that  we  had  $184  million  in  cuts? 

Mr.  Patak.  In  doing  research  to  prepare  for  this,  I  ran  across  a 
proposal  to  cut  the  funding  for  SAMSA,  Substance  Abuse  and  Men- 
tal Health  through  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  that  goes  to 
provide  prevention  and  treatment  through  community  mental 
health  block  grants,  and  out  of  that  they  only  give  20  percent  to 
local  communities  for  prevention  efforts. 

Mr.  Smith.  Was  that  a  newspaper  article?  May  I  ask  what 
source? 

Mr.  Patak.  It  was  actually  a  newsletter  I  got  off  the  Internet 
through  an  index. 

Mr.  SOUDER.  Part  of  the  thing  is  that  there  are  different  funding 
streams  into  some  degree.  Rather  than  put  it  in  specific  assigned 
to  subpoints,  a  lot  of  stuff  moved  back — moved  to  block  grants  to 
States  or  into  broader  categories,  and  so  often  part  of  the  confusion 
we  see  a  lot  of  times  on  cuts  is  somebody  will  look  at  a  specified 
designated  dollar,  as  opposed  to  a  lump  sum  that  went  into  that 
agency.  The  Washington  staff  people  who  are  with  a  particular 
agency  in  Washington  who  want  the  overhead  that  goes  to  that 
staff  agency  to  be  designated,  as  opposed  to  going  down.  Actually 
they  get  more  in  Lansing  now,  as  opposed  to  staying  in  Washington 
having  it  not  designated.  We're  constantly  battling  that  in  funding 
category  after  funding  category. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  least  in  the  budget  resolution.  I'm  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  The  $1,234  million  has  remained  the  same. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  I  recognize  Mr.  Smith.  Continue 

Mr.  Smith.  I'm  sorry.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Well,  we  appreciate  your  input,  Nick,  from  the 
Budget  Committee. 

This  stuff,  it  is  tough.  You  know,  you're  going  up  against  some- 
thing that  has  been  entrenched  in  Washington,  DC,  for  40  years, 
and  it  is  tough  to  make  the  changes,  as  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Souder 
both  indicated.  A  lot  of  people  call  these  things  cuts,  when  in  fact 
what  it  means  to  balance  the  budget  is,  instead  of  spending  $3  tril- 
lion more  than  what  we're  spending  today  over  the  next  7  years, 
we  will  spend  $2  trillion  more  than  what  we're  spending  today  over 
the  next  7  years,  and  only  in  Washington,  DC,  will  they  call  these 
things  a  cut — a  $2  trillion  increase  a  cut.  That's  why  we  have  hear- 
ings out  here  in  the  real  world  where  we  can  talk  to  real  people. 
We  appreciate  your  input  in  that. 

Mr.  Souder. 

Mr.  Souder.  I  wanted  to  make  a  couple  of  comments  first.  One 
with  Officer  Patok — is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Patak.  Patak. 

Mr.  Souder.  Patak.  Sorry  about  that. 

Just  in  general,  and  I  think  that  you  addressed  part  of  this,  too, 
because  as  we  did  a  number  of  hearings  in  Washington,  we  became 
concerned  with  some  of  the  ways  that  some  of  the  drug  education 
money  was  being  used,  and  a  couple  of  things  that  would  be  help- 
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ful.  One  is  somebody — when  I  was  a  staffer  with  Senator  Coats, 
then-Senator  Wilson,  now  Governor  Wilson  of  California,  was  the 
first  to  raise  the  D.A.R.E.  Program  at  the  Federal  level.  Coats  was 
the  second  person  on  the  bill,  and  we  helped  move  the  original 
D.A.R.E.  funding  because  my  theory  was  very  simple,  and  that  is, 
at  least  you  have  an  officer  in  the  room  with  the  kids  that  suggests 
there's  a  law  enforcement  component  to  the  drug  prevention  as 
well. 

One  of  the  side  disadvantages  of  what's  happened  and  some  of 
what's  come  out  of  the  Michigan  studies  and  some  of  the  others 
about  where  the  money  was  wasted  is  that  in  the  law  enforcement 
community,  a  lot  of  officers,  for  example,  in  my  district  are  afraid 
to  get  into  D.A.R.E.,  they're  not  sure  how  long  the  program  is  going 
to  last.  It's  not  the  kind  of  the  hard  numbers  type  thing,  that  there 
are — I  want  to  commend  for  staying  in  that,  and  other  officers  to 
say  there's  not  a  backing  away  from  prevention  efforts,  we  all  know 
we  have  to  do  prevention. 

The  problem  is  to  get  a  handle  on  this  thing,  and  anything  you 
can  do — in  some  of  the  numbers,  for  example,  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  this,  but  in  the  law  enforcement  community,  particularly 
with  the  stake  in  D.A.R.E.  in  to  some  degree,  if  you  can  somehow 
get  figures  from  the  schools  where  arrests  are,  where  usages  are, 
where  there  are  some  hard  numbers.  Part  of  the  problem  is  is 
you've  got  to  be  careful  to  compare  similar  types  of  schools.  But 
there's  got  to  be  some  hard  data  that  we  can  get  a  hold  of  in  the 
committee  as  we  look  at  this,  because  what  we  did  was  backing  off 
of  some  designated  funds  while  we  regroup  and  try  to  figure  out 
better  use  for  it.  Any  help  you  can  be  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Patak.  I  have  back  in  my  office  a  synopsis  of  22  different 
studies  done  by  different  independent  educational  agencies  about 
the  D.A.R.E.  Program.  They  all  show  it  to  be  very  successful.  The 
problem  with  trjdng  to  do  a  longitudinal  study  of  something  like 
this  is  we're  really  not  going  to  know  the  effects  of  this  until  these 
kids  get  out  and  become  productive  members  of  society. 

D.A.R.E.'s  been  around  for  while.  I  liken  it  to  a  vaccination 
against  drug  abuse,  but  kids  need  booster  shots  in  middle  school, 
they  need  it  again  in  high  school. 

Initially  when  we  started  D.A.R.E.  in  Ann  Arbor,  we  were  under 
a  grant  from  Mr.  Ginster's  office  that  paid  just  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  officer's  salary,  but  it  was  seed  money  to  get  the  program 
going.  Well,  we  haven't  been  on  any  money  at  all  for  4  years.  We've 
been  raising  money  locally  to  make  up  for  the  difference,  and  we 
really  get  community  involvement  that  way.  It  becomes  much  easi- 
er for  my  chief  to  go  to  the  school  board  and  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  to  say,  we'd  like  to  expand  this  program  to 
middle  school  and  high  school. 

Parents  are  all  real  happy  with  the  program  in  elementary 
school.  It's  much  easier  for  a  police  administrator  to  go  to  his  local 
unit  of  government  saying,  we'd  like  to  expand  this  to  middle 
school  and  high  school.  We've  got  some  seed  money  here  that's 
going  to  pay  a  third  of  our  officer's  salary,  it's  going  to  pay  a  frac- 
tion of  our  officer's  salary  for  a  number  of  years,  and  hopefully  like 
we   did   with   D.A.R.E.    in   the   elementary   school,    we'll   get   the 
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Kiwanis  and  the  Lions  and  so  on  and  so  forth  to  pick  up  and  take 
up  the  slack. 

Mr.  SOUDER.  One  of  the  things — and  I'll  need  to  move  to  Mr. 
Ginster  here,  because  time's  going — but  we  need  to  see  something 
related  to  a  media.  One  of  the  problems  that  we  get  from  a  lot  of 
the  different  drug  programs  in  the  studies  is  that  there  soft  num- 
bers, parent  satisfaction,  kids  satisfaction,  whether  they  enjoyed  it. 
All  of  which  there's  nothing  wrong  with,  it's  just  that  also  you 
should  see  some  immediate  impacts  on  smoking,  on  marijuana,  on 
restroom  monitoring,  other  things  as  well.  Those  kind  of  numbers 
you  can  grab  immediately.  I  suspect  that  they're  there,  the  problem 
is  is  how  to  collect  them.  In  the  schools  there  may  be  some  of  the 
ways  to  go  to  the  school  boards  to  get  them  to  put  that  in — I  mean, 
they  love  to  put  policy  manuals  out  that  show  the  parents  what 
they're  supposedly  doing.  The  school  should  have  the  data  as  well. 
But  we'll  continue  there. 

Mr.  Patak.  It  really  takes  more  than  a  D.A.R.E.  Program.  You 
know,  there's  17  lessons  in  the  D.A.R.E.  Program,  that's  17  hours 
out  of  the  kids'  total  K  through  12  education.  You  can't  hope  to 
combat  the  messages  they're  bombarded  with  in  the  media  and  ad- 
vertising with  17  hours  of  classroom  instruction.  You  followup  to 
middle  school  and  high  school,  and  you  need  to  get  parents  in- 
volved and  the  communities  involved  to  keep  reinforcing  that  mes- 
sage in  the  community.  It's  not  easy  to  do,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  SouDER.  Along  the  same  lines,  I  completely  agree  with  that. 
We're  having  hearings  on  Holl3rwood's  influence,  on  the  music  in- 
dustry's influence  through  this  committee  in  the  next  few  weeks  as 
well,  as  other  things. 

But,  Mr.  Ginster,  I'm  here  with  three  Michigan  Congressmen; 
they're  all  the  time  beating  on  us.  Every  time  any  kind  of  program 
comes  up  they  want  to  give  Governor  Engler  more  flexibility  and 
the  States  more  flexibility. 

One  of  the  debates  we  have  is  how  to  measure  effectiveness  and 
how  to  measure  the  impact,  and  since  we're  collecting  the  money, 
as  opposed  to  the  State  government  collecting — we'd  be  more  than 
happy  to  pass  the  taxing  responsibility  back  too — how  do  we — and 
you  can  give  some  thought  to  this  not  just  today,  but  if  you  can 
feed  this  back  in — how  do  we  measure  to  make  sure  that  the  tax- 
payers of  America  are  getting  their  dollar  specifically  back  and 
being  accountable?  For  example,  you  said,  we  would  like  to  put  the 
dollars  less  by  flow-through  and  more  to  where  the  problems  are 
and/or  where  the  programs  are  effective.  We  all  know  how  State 
politics  works,  there's  often — I'm  sure  in  Michigan  and  Detroit  ver- 
sus the  rest  of  the  State,  in  Chicago  it's  Chicago  versus 
downstate — whichever  party  is  in  tends  to  favor  the  communities 
where  the/re  at,  that's  part  of  the  reason  we  do  flow- through. 

Another  thing  is,  is  that  how  would  you  measure  effectiveness  of 
some  programs?  I'm  sure  that  it  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist  to 
figure  out  that  probably  if  you  went  by  arrests  and  more  high-risk 
population,  Detroit  would  get  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  the 
money.  That  doesn't  necessarily  interest  a  lot  of  Republican  politi- 
cians that  want  to  show  they're  doing  things  back  in  their  home 
districts.  Furthermore,  that  may  or  may  not  be  where  the  most  ef- 
fective programs  are. 
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Having  some  idea  of  how  to  approach  this  from  our  level  would 
make  it  more  likely  that  we  would  flow  the  funds  down  with  less 
restrictions  on  it,  because  it's  a  tough  question.  We're  held  account- 
able for  the  tax  money  that  we  tax  for,  and  yet  we  as  conservative 
Republicans  don't  believe  we  should  be  micromanaging  from  Wash- 
ington; something  can  be  better  done  at  the  local  level,  but  we  still 
are  held  accountable.  We  have  the  same  accountability  problem 
that  other  people  have.  Do  you  have  any  initial  reactions  to  that? 

Mr.  GiNSTER.  I  understand  tradeoff.  Congressman.  And  all  of  you 
either  have  a  background  in  business  or  farming  and  you  know 
that  as  in  business,  competition  improves  performance.  In  other 
Federal  moneys  that  our  office  administers,  the  Byrne  memorial 
grant  moneys,  law  enforcement  grants,  and  other  programs,  that's 
precisely  what  we  do.  In  the  20  percent  Governors'  discretionary 
funds,  it's  a  competitive  grant  application  process,  and  in  that  proc- 
ess we  competitively  score  grant  applications  through  this  peer  re- 
view process,  and  the  money  flows  to  the  people  that  are  producing 
results,  which  brings  you  into  the  next  question  is,  how  do  you  ade- 
quately measure  that?  If  I  want  to  find  out  if  Dr.  Gallagher's  drug 
testing  program  is  effective  here  in  Lansing,  it  is  very  simple.  He 
doesn't  come  in  and  tell  me  how  many  group  counseling  sessions 
or  self-esteem  enhancement  or  impulse  control  disorder,  whatever 
seminars  that  his  people  have  been  to,  but  I  can  go  in  and  look  on 
his  clipboard  and  check  out  his  clean/dirty  urine  rates  for  the  week. 
There's  an  inherent  accountability  built  right  into  that  program,  so 
we  know  whether  the  program  is  being  effective  or  not  effective. 

In  my  experience  as  a  prosecutor,  I  was  a  prosecutor  up  in  Sagi- 
naw in  the  trenches  for  about  6y2  years,  and  I  found  that  not  all 
schools  districts,  but  some  school  districts,  act  like  the  local  bar 
owner.  They  like  to  minimize  the  violence  or  drug  problem  in  their 
schools.  I  have  been  recently  down  in  Detroit  Denby,  and  I  just 
asked  a  group  of  students — I  pulled  a  $20  bill  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  I  said,  how  quickly  could  you  come  back  with  a  rock  of  cocaine 
or  a  baggie  of  marijuana  or  a  weapon.  Most  of  them  said  that 
weapon  was  a  little  more  inaccessible,  but  most  of  them  said  it 
would  take  them  about  10  or  15  minutes  to  come  back  with  a  rock 
of  crack  cocaine 

Mr.  Smith.  Have  to  have  more  than  a  $20  for  a  weapon? 

Mr.  GiNSTER.  That's  right — or  a  baggie  of  marijuana,  and  that's 
totally  unacceptable  to  the  Governor. 

So  the  Governor  has  insisted,  in  one  element  of  his  school  edu- 
cation policy  is  that  we  measure  MEAP  scores,  tool  scores.  That 
has  been  subject  to  a  lot  of  criticism,  but  yet  it  has  fostered  com- 
petition among  school  districts  to  make  them  more  accountable  and 
to  enhance  curriculum  in  learning.  The  same  thing  may  be  applied 
to  local  school  districts.  I  would  recommend  that  schools — or  at 
least  give  the  States  the  flexibility  to  require  schools  to  report  inci- 
dents of  violence  or  drug  seizures  on  campus.  So  they  can't  be  like 
the  bar  owner,  who  every  time  the  bar  owner  calls  the  police, 
there's  a  big  stack  of  police  reports  and  he  doesn't  get  his  liquor 
license  renewed. 

This  is  anecdotal,  but  in  the  first  term  of  school  one  year  I  had 
three  revolvers  cross  my  desk  that  were  taken  off  of  students  at  ei- 
ther school  or  school-sponsored  events,  football  games,  by  one  Sagi- 
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naw  High  security  officer.  I  pick  up  the  paper  a  month  later  and 
the  chief  of  security  for  Saginaw  schools,  a  former  Saginaw  detec- 
tive, said,  there  were  no  weapons  seized  that  year. 

The  Grovemor  is  taking  steps  in  that  direction,  he  has,  of  course, 
instituted  the  mandatory  expulsion  law  which  requires  schools  to 
report  every  time  a  weapon  is  seized  from  a  school  district,  and 
that's  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  need  to  go  beyond  that. 
Also,  every  time  there  is  a  fight,  every  time  there's  drugs  seized — 
and  I  think  that  light  is  a  great  disinfectant.  I  think  that  once 
these  things  come  to  light,  and  a  parent  enrolling  their  fourth  grad- 
er into  a  local  school  can  go  in  and  see  that  school's  track  record 
with  regard  to  violence  prevention  and  drug  prevention  activities, 
I  think  it  would  really  create  an  impetus  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance and  also  strive  to  adhere  to  the  accountability  that  both  Con- 
gress and  State  administers  require — or  should  require. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  if  we  can  get  the  juvenile  justice  reauthorization 
through  this  fall  they'll  have  some  more  tools,  because  some  of 
thats  reporting  programs  from  past  thoughts  before  there  were 
such  the  violence  and  drug  problems  we  have  today. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you,  Mark. 

Pete  Hoekstra. 

Mr.  Hoekstra.  Officer  Potak — is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patak.  Patak. 

Mr.  Hoekstra.  Patak.  I  was  practicing  it  for  3  minutes,  too,  and 
still  forgot  it. 

As  a  parent  of  two  recent  D.A.R.E.  Program  graduates,  I  applaud 
the  work  that  you  do  in  the  community  in  a  day-in  and  day-out 
basis.  Just  another  footnote,  the  county  where  my  kids  go  to  school 
has  just  decided  that  they  would  not  request  a  millage  to  continue 
the  program,  and  now  they're  getting  some  State  funding.  But  it 
always  makes  me  wonder  if  the  community  at  the  local  level  isn't 
willing  to  fund  the  specific  program,  how  is  it  that  we  in  Lansing 
or  in  Washington  are  so  much  smarter  that  we  ought  to  be  funding 
them?  But  it  made  me  just  take  a  double-take  on  it,  because  I  do 
know  that  at  least  for  the  short  term,  you're  right,  we'll  only  know 
the  results  in  the  long  term,  but  in  the  short  term  the  results  are 
very,  very  positive  in  educating  the  kids  and  giving  them  a  core  set 
of — or  helping  reinforce  a  core  set  of  values  about  drugs.  So  thank 
you  very  much  for  that  work. 

I  would  like  to  take  issue — and  I  don't  want  to  take  issue  with 
a  D.A.R.E.  officer,  but  you  talked  about  it,  and  so  I  have  to  re- 
spond, is  about  taking  a  village  to  raise  a  child,  since  we're  going 
to  hear  that  so  much  more  over  the  next  60  or  70  days. 

I  think  the  debate  or  the  discussion  comes  down  to  this — it's  a 
great  idea  when  the  village  reflects  the  values  of  the  family  that 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  raising  the  kids.  I've  had  a  num- 
ber of  hearings  in  Washington  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  issues 
where  parents  are  coming  and  expressing  a  very,  very  serious  con- 
cern about  the  value  that  the  village,  as  represented  by  govern- 
ment, is  teaching  their  kids.  At  that  point,  in  many  cases  or  in 
some  cases  where  parents  don't  even  have  the  option  of  opting 
their  kids  out  of  the  programs,  that  they  really  believe  that  the  vil- 
lage, as  represented  by  government  at  that  point  in  time,  is  doing 
harm,  that  the  village  is  actually  teaching  a  set  of  values  that  di- 
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rectly  conflict  with  what  parents  would  like  to  have  instilled  in 
their  kids. 

So  before  we  embrace  or  throw  out  the  concept  of  the  village,  we 
need  a  better  understanding  about  who  the  village  is,  who's  decid- 
ing what  elements  of  the  village  will  be  participating,  and  who  be- 
comes the  gatekeeper  for  that.  I  think  it's  a  nice  little  slogan,  but 
its  meaning  is  much  more  difficult,  so  just  a  word  of  caution.  I'd 
love  to  have  my  kids  constantly  going  out  and  being  reinforced  by 
their  teachers,  by  their  pastors,  by  the  storekeepers,  by  their 
friends,  and  everybody  about  the  same  values  that  I  want  them  to 
have,  but  too  often  we  don't  have  that  consensus  on  what  the  right 
values  are. 

I  can  tell  you,  we  had  one  hearing  in  Washington  about  actually 
the  values  that  government  is  teaching  without  trying  to  define 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  just  trying  to  figure  out  what 
they  were.  My  staff  has  refused  to  ever  participate  in  a  hearing 
like  that  again  because  of  the  troubled  waters  you  enter  into  that. 
So  just  think  about  it  when  you  use  the  term. 

Mr.  Patak.  Well,  I  said  it  was  a  cliche.  And  it  really  means  the 
community,  and  the  community  has  to  be  involved.  What  if  your 
community  is  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  well,  then  you  have  to  move. 
My  wife  and  I  did  that.  We  lived  in  a  community  for  20  years  that 
until  we  got  involved  in  the  school  district,  we  thought  everything 
was  fine  and  hunky  dory.  After  we  began  to — ^you  get  your  kids  en- 
trenched, you  look  around  and  say,  this  isn't  so  good.  We  worked 
with  the  school  district,  we  tried  to  work  with  the  school  adminis- 
tration, and  the  bottom  line  came  down,  the  place  we  lived  for  20 
years  we  thought  was  home  we  had  to  sell  and  move.  And  when 
we  moved,  we  shopped  school  districts  and  communities.  We  looked 
hard  at  the  community  before  we  decided  to  spend  money  on  the 
land  and  put  a  house  there. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  That's  all  I  needed. 

Mr.  Patak.  As  police  officers  you  can't  do  it  alone,  it  takes  the 
community  involvement.  Congress  can't  do  it  alone.  And  motivating 
the  community  and  parental  involvement  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  I've  had  in  the  job  I  do. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  I  think  that's  one  of  things  that  we've  learned  out 
here,  that  we  need  to  drive  a  consistent  message  and  a  simple  mes- 
sage out  of  Washington,  exactly  what  is  our  position  on  drugs?  Is 
it  a  safe  use  of  drugs  or  is  it  a  zero  tolerance,  or  whatever?  And 
I  think  many  of  us  now  feel  much  more  comfortable  with  the  mes- 
sage that  the  Governor  is  driving,  which  is  a  zero  tolerance  level 
for  drugs. 

I  think  Mr.  Souder  exhausted  my  comments,  because  I  also 
wrote — somewhere  I  wrote  the  word  "formula"  when  you  mentioned 
we'd  all  like  to  give  our  Governor  and  many  of  the  other  Governors 
around  the  country  more  flexibility.  But  it  always  seems  like  when- 
ever we  give  Governor  Engler  flexibility,  Nick  Smith  and  Dick 
Chrysler  get  all  the  money  and  nothing  comes  over  to  the  west  side 
of  the  State. 

Don't  you  get  it  all,  Nick? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well  see,  that's  our  system,  the  better  job  you  do,  the 
less  money  you  get. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  That's  right.  Yes.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  So,  I  mean,  it's  one  of  the  issues  that  Mark 
talked  about  that  we  struggled  with  so  much,  because  every  State 
we  go  into — or  every  time  we  talk  about  funding  it  comes  up,  so 
that's  one  of  the  other  issues  we'll  continuing  wrestling  with  in 
Washington  over  the  few  years. 

I  like  Mark's  suggestion,  on  some  of  these  issues  we  just  step 
aside  and  give  the  taxing  authority  back  to  the  State  and  we  pull 
out. 

Thank  you.  Thanks  for  having  the  hearing,  Dick. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you,  Peter.  I  appreciate  your  being  here. 

I'd  like  to  thank  all  of  our  witnesses  for  providing  us  with  their 
valuable  testimony  today. 

Now  the  subcommittee  would  like  to  invite  the  audience  to  offer 
any  comments  or  questions  they  may  have. 

And  if  we  could  get  any  person  in  the  audience  that  would  like 
to  come  up  and  use  this  microphone — or  you've  got  one  over  there? 
OK  And  when  we  say  the  audience,  any  of  our — certainly  our  dis- 
tinguished panel  if  they  would  like  to. 

Do  we  have  any  first  takers? 

Ms.  Truman.  Well,  I  guess  I  might  as  well  be  first.  I'm  Christine 
Truman.  I'm  a  fourth  floor  delegate  to  a  precinct.  I've  certainly  en- 
joyed everything  that  I've  heard  this  morning,  but  I  will  say  that 
most  of  it  I  don't  think  really  and  truly  gets  to  the  real  problem, 
because  most  of  the  people  here  are  people  who  are  paiid  to  do 
whatever  they  do,  and  they're  not  really  grassroots. 

Now,  I  myself  have  used  my  own  money  and  my  own  time,  my 
own  life  to  study  the  drug  situation. 

What  I  found  is  that  about  85  percent  of  the  drug  busts  and  drug 
sales  in  storing  and  preparing  are  prepared  in  federally  funded 
homes.  You  talk  about  you  want  to  stop  drug  sales  and  all  of  this, 
yet  the  small  packages  which  accounts  for  the  beginning  of  the 
drug  sale,  we're  virtually  paying  for  through  the  welfare  system.  I 
heard  nothing  said  here  this  morning  about — my  being  a  parent, 
grandparent,  and  a  great-grandma — you  have  said  nothing  basi- 
cally about  the  parental  responsibility. 

You  talk  about  the  village,  that's  great,  but  it  starts  from  the 
minute  that  child  gets  out  of  the  bed  until  he  goes  to  bed.  The  first 
thing,  his  parent  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  to  know  that  child's 
activities. 

A  13-year-old  child  has  the  time  to  be  home.  If  that  child  has 
$400,  it's  the  parents'  responsibility  to  see  where  he  got  that  money 
from.  So  now  you're  talking  about  the  village.  The  village  oftentime 
is  the  one  who  teaches  the  children  all  of  these  things. 

So  I  say  it  goes  back  totally  to  parental  responsibility  first,  then 
the  courts  have  to  be  responsible  to  enforce  these  Federal  laws.  If 
this  doesn't  happen,  we  can  have  these  meetings  once  a  year,  and 
it  will  be  the  same  story.  Rather  than  have  all  this  money  spent, 
these  billions  on  all  these  different  programs,  I'd  just  as  soon  as  see 
a  parent  get  rewarded  for  making  sure  their  kid  doesn't  get  into 
that,  because  most  of  the  parents  nowadays,  they  don't  really  have 
control  of — the  children  got  control  of  the  parents.  In  my  household 
that  never  happened,  I  always  had  control. 
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And  I  think  if  people  don't  start — you  take  your  own  child,  you 
don't  wait  until  the  village — you  take  your  own  child  first,  and  then 
if  the  parent  is  responsible,  I  don't  think  we'll  have  to  worry  about 
the  village. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  Bravo. 

Mr.  Chrysler.  Any  other  takers  this  morning  who  can  get  up 
and  give  an  impromptu  speech  as  well  as  Christine  can  and  be 
right  on  the  mark? 

If  not,  I'd  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  today,  especially  our 
witnesses,  and  certainly  the  members.  I  know  their  time  is  very 
valuable  this  time  of  year,  and  to  spend  time  on  a  very  important 
issue  like  this,  I  think  all  of  America  really  appreciates  it.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  Congress  can  get  the  drug  war  back  on  track 
and  keep  it  there,  and  in  my  view,  working  together  we  can  win 
and  we  will  win. 

This  concludes  today's  hearing.  The  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security,  International  Affairs,  and  Criminal  Justice  stands  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:50  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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